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MABEL’S PROGRESS. 


By toe AuTHor or “Aunt MarGAR&T's TROUBLE.” 
—»~— 


Boox Ill. 
CHAPTER VII. NEWS FROM HAMMERHAM. 


Returxine from the theatre, they passed the 
open door of the kitchen on their way into the 
house, and Mrs. Walton looked in to say good 
evening to old Joe, who was sitting by the turf 
fire in a great chair covered with patchwork, 
and smoking a long pipe. 

Psy evening, Mr. Bonny, how are you to- 
night ?” 

f Wa-all, Missus Walton,” responded the 
old man in a slow ‘growl, “I don’t know as 
there’s much the matter with me, ’ceptin’ as 
I’ve growed old. My old carcase ain’t good for 
nothin’ now, but to set still from mornin’ till 
night in this here darned old cheer.” 

Joe Bonny never regarded the individual 
whom he was addressing, nor even turned his 
head, but habitually uttered his remarks in the 
manner of a soliloquy, and was so slow, so 
gruff, and so inarticulate, as to be nearly unin- 
telligible to strangers. 

“Ah, sure, Joe,” said Biddy, bustling cheer- 
fully about the kitchen, “don’t be afther re- 
poining now! Ye’ve done yer share of work 
in this world; can’t ye be aisy and rest com- 
fortable in the evenin’ of yer days ?” 

“Yah!” snarled Joe. “Rest! There niver 
warn’t a Paddy yet as I ever heerd on, as 
wasn’t up to takin’ any amount o’ that there. 
They thinks a Englisenen, just lunattic for 
wautin’ to do anything else in the ’varsal world 
but rest !” 

A significant commentary on Joe’s speech 
was supplied by old Bridget’s busy activity. 
The sweet-tempered old soul applied herself to 
the preparation of her lodgers’ supper, now and 
then stopping to alter the position of the cushion 
behind Se husband’s back, or to put his to- 
bacco-box within more convenient reach of his 
hand, or te pile a few fresh turfs on the 
hearth. 

“ Don’t you find it warm enough, to do with- 
out fire here in the evening ?” said Mrs. Walton, 
turning to leave the kitchen. 

_ “Ido, ma’am,” answered Biddy; “ but Joe 
likes the bit of foire, the craythur. Sure he 


and it does be company for him when I’m 
obliged to lave him alone.” 

During supper Biddy lingered in the sitting- 
room, on one excuse or the other, to express 
her delight at the performance, and to retail all 
the favourable criticisms which Teddy Molloy 
had brought home. 

“Don’t sit up for us, any longer, Biddy,” 
said Mrs. Walton. “I am sure you must be 
very tired.” 

“ Oh, sorra a bit, ma’am,” responded the old 
woman, cheerfully. ‘“ But I’ll wish yez all good 
night, an’ pleasant dhraems, an’——Arrah, see 
there now!” she exclaimed suddenly, “ what 
a baste I am to be forgettin’ the letther, and 
me having it in my pocket all the time!” 

“A letter, Biddy ?” 

“A letther, no less, ma’am, and ’tis for the 
young lady, God bless her. Sure it came not 
more than foive minutes afther ye was gone to 
the theatre, an’ I tuk it from Dennis the post- 
man my own self, and put it in my pocket ; and 
sure I give no more thought to it from that 
moment tothis,so I didn’t! There it is, miss.” 
Biddy handed to Mabel a thick letter with the 
Hammerham postmark. 

“No bad news, dear, I hope?” said Aunt 
Mary, with a searching glance at Mabel’s face 
as she read her letter. 

‘Oh no, aunt, thank you. Mamma and 
Dooley are well. And mamma tells me that a 
—a friend of mine is going to be married,” 

“ Halloa, Mabel !” cried Jack, in his random 
way, saying what came uppermost. “I hopeit 
isn’t a case of ‘she never told her love,’ and 
letting what’s his name, like the thingummy, 
eat up the damask roses, eh? You loo — 
tragic. Is he false, Mabel, fickle, faithless P” 

“How silly you are, Jack!” said Mabel, 
flushing crimson. “The friend who is going to 
be married, is a lady, an old school-fellow of 
mine, Miss Augusta Charlewood.” 

“ Any relation to the gentleman of whose 
kindness little Corda speaks so much?” asked 
Mrs. Walton. 

“ His sister.” 

There was a little shade over Mabel. 

“ You are tired, dear child,” said her aunt, 
“Go to bed.” 

Mabel rose, shook hands with Jack, and kissed 


her aunt in silence. 7 





can’t move about to set his blood cirkylatin’, 


“Shut your door, Mabel, 80 hat I may not 
disturb you when I come into myroom. Iam 
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not going to bed for an hour yet. I have to re- 
cover a part for to-morrow night. Good night, 
dear. 1 don’t know how it is,” continued Mrs. 
Walton, when Mabel had left the room, “ but 
it always seems to me that a letter from Hazle- 
hurst puts her out of spirits. And yet she is 
very eager to get them, poor child.” 

*T think Aunt Earnshaw bothers her with 
complaints ; she was always selfish,” said Jack : 
who had never quite forgiven what he called 
Mrs. Philip’s bad behaviour to his mother. 

Mabel went into her own little chamber, and 
shut the door of communication between it and 
her aunt’s room. The night was warm and soit, 
and Mabel opened the littie old-fashioned lattice 
window that looked across a small flagged yard 
into some gardens beyond, where a couple of tall 
elms stood up dark against the sky. She un- 
bound and brushed out her hair, and prepared 
herself for bed, glancing every now aot then at 
her letter. She had laid it on the little table 
beside the looking-glass ; but she did not open 
it again, or read it, until she had finished her 
toilet for the night. It seemed as though she 
desired to devote herself very quietly to its 
ep, for when she was ready to step into 

ed she wrapped a dressing-gown about her, 
and seating Nerself at the table, took up the 
letter. But even then she did not open it at 
once, but sat stroking her forehead with the 
cover in a musing irresolute way. At last, with 
a decided movement, she took it out of its en- 
velope, and, beginning at the first page, read it 
through steadily, once more. 

Mrs. Saxelby, as the reader knows by this 
time, was not one of those people who can 
“suffer and be strong.” It was her nature and 
her habit to cry out, when she was hurt in either 
mind or body: not with any passionate or un- 
becoming violence, but with a soft piaintive 
lady-like bemoaning of her fate, and demand 
for sympathy. And it was very difficult for 
Mrs. Saxelby to believe that people who didn’t 
cry out, suffered at all. 

After the drive in Miss Charlewood’s pony- 
carriage, she had sat down to relieve her mind 
by pouring out some portion of her own melan- 
choly and low spirits on Mabel. Not that this 
was what she told herself she meant to do. “ Of 
course Mabel will like to hear the Hammerham 
news. I must tell her of Augusta’s engage- 
ment. Oh dear me, dearme! No one knows 
what an effort it is for me to write sometimes !” 
That is what Mrs. Saxelby said to herself. 

So, Mabel read her mother’s letter steadily 
through. The first part related small particulars 
of her own health and Dooley’s, of their dail 
life, and of the garden and orehard, and dum 
creatures — not forgetting the famous pig. 
Then came the kernel, the real bitter almond 
for whose envelopement all the husk of the 
letter had been constructed. “On Tuesday, 
Penelope Charlewood called in the forenoon, 
and brought the pony-carriage, in which she 
asked us to take a drive. I was a little 
unwilling at first to go. But it was a fine 
day, and I knew dear Julian would enjoy it, and 





Miss Charlewood was very friendly and urgent, 
so at last I consented. I had not seen any of 
the family from Bramley Manor for three weeks, 
and Miss Charlewood excused and accounted 
for their long absence by giving me a piece of 
news. Augusta is going to be married very 
shortly. Her fiancé is a clergyman named 
Dawson, belonging to an Irish family. But 
Penelope said the young couple would live close 
to Eastfield, which is (for rich people who do 
not care what they spend in travelling) quite 
like being in Hammerham. When my daughter 
was in Eastfield it seemed a long way off. But 
Mr. Charlewood is one of the fortunate ones of 
this world. Mrs. Dawson—the mother of the 
bridegroom elect—is staying at the Manor on a 
visit. And also his cousin, a Miss O’Brien, an 
Irish girl. Very handsome and dashing and 
clever. She and Clement Charlewood take long 
rides together. She is a splendid horsewoman. 
And, from what Penelope said, I can see very 
plainly that she is making violent love to Cle- 
ment. In fact, I infer that the whole thing is 
as good as settled. I must say I felt very 
downcast and wretched when I returned home 
after the drive. It did seem as if everything 
and everybody that I eared for were drifting, 
drifting away from me. After all that has 
passed I did think thaddibi@hent would not have 
consoled himself so very soon. How fickle and 
selfish men are! But I don’t believe he can 
care for this Miss O’Brien one quarter as much . 
as he did for you. He is just dazzled and flat- 
tered, that is all. O Mabel, Mabel! how I wish 
sometimes that——but of course it is no use wish- 
ing; I know that very well; and you, who have 
new scenes, new faces, and new occupations, 
can scarcely imagine how bitter my regrets are 
sometimes. One thing is quite certain: marry 
whom you will I shall never, never be able to 
feel for him as I could have done for Clement 
Charlewood. It is sometimes fairly incomprehen- 
sible to me how you could fe/p lovnghim. ButI 
suppose there is no accounting for these things, 
and it is useless to try.” : 

The letter rambled on in this strain for some 
page and a half longer; but contained nothing 
more which it imports the reader to know for 
the understanding of my story, except the few 
following words, added as a postscript : 

* Walter joined his regiment a fortnight ago. 
They say he will be sent to Dublin. I wonder 
if you will chance to see him! He is to be at 
the wedding, of course, if he can get leave, 
which they do not doubt.” 

Mabel re-folded the letter elaborately ; taking 
especial care to keep the paper in its original 
creases, and pressing and smoothing them with 
her hand. One would have thought, to watch 
her, that her attention was quite absorbed in 
her task. But in truth she did not even see 
what she was doing, except in a mechanical 
way, from which her mind was absent. 

* Poor mamma!” thought Mabel. “I am so 
sorry for poor mamma!” Then her thoughts,— 
like a flock of wild birds that wheel and turn 
aud hover round the spot to which their desires 
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tend, afraid to settle on the feeding-ground, and 
yet circling in still narrowing rounds until they 
alight at last,—fluttered capriciously hither and 
thither about the main point of interest in her 
mother’s letter, without at first fastening on it. 
She pictured to herself Dooley and her mother 
seated in Miss Charlewood’s little nna The 
country road that she knew so well; the look 
of the cottage with its climbing roses comm, 
into bloom; Penelope’s hard resolute face an 
keen bright eyes. Then Augusta; what was 
her future husband like? It was odd he should 
be Irish. And that cousin,—that Miss O’Brien, 
—was she——? Ah, then the fluttering fancy 
furled its wings and dropped and brooded! 
What was this? This dull numb feeling at the 
heart, that was more like a pain of which we 
are dimly conscious in our sleep, than real 
waking suffering? What was amiss? What had 
she lost or gained since an hour ago, that made 
this strange difference in her out-look on the 
world? “TI told him that day at Bastfield,” she 
murmured dreamily, “ that he would find some 
one who would drive the thought of me from his 
mind ; or at least leave me only a humble niche 
there, that he could look on with calm friend- 
liness. Yes: I knew it. I said so. And he was 
so sure,—so fixed,—so certain that he could 
never change or waver! I hope she is worthy 
of iim. He is good. I am very glad——No!” 
she cried suddenly, pressing her hands upon 
her hot brow, suffused all at once with a dee 
crimson flush. ‘‘ No, no, no; I am wof glad. 
How poor I am in my own eyes! How mean, 
selfish, pitiful ; but I won’t lie to myself. I am 
not me I am sorry. J who gave him so much 
pain,—I who was so unbending with him, and 
repulsed his love so firmly,—Z am grudging him 
this happiness at the bottom of my heart. 
What if he has forgotten his fancy quickly? 
Ought I not to rejoice that the hurt is not so 
deep a one as he thought? I could not love 
him as he wished, but I told him proudly that 
I should always be his faithful, grateful friend. 
I was so lofty and secure of myself, and now—— 
For a miserable slight to my self-love, I cannot 
be glad in my friend’s gladness! O Mabel, 
Mabel! are you vain and envious and mean ? 
I did not know you to be so, Mabel Earnshaw. 
And now that [-see you as you are, I am 
astonished and ashamed.” 

The scalding tears ran down her flushed 
cheeks slowly. 

She went to the open window and leaned 
out. The air was still and sweet, and the clear 
dark sky seemed to soothe the throbbing of 
her temples. There was no sound save faint 
snatches of a mournful Irish song that came 
now and then, softened and sweetened by the 
distance, from some ship at anchor in the river. 

Mabel set her thoughts to look forward into 
the future. Into the career she hoped to make, 
the toils and fears and pleasures of her art. 
She thought of her uncle’s story of the Arabian 
princess, who shut her ears to the distracting 
voices, and neither faltered nor looked back. 

“Ah, that looking back!” said Mabel to her- 


—_—— 





self. “ That is fatal. I may turn when I am at 
the top, but not yet. And then, too,” she said, 
wiping her wet eyes with a child-like half-sad 
smile, ‘‘ the view 1s always so much wider and 
better from the summit !” 


CHAPTER VIII. LINGO IS CARRIED AWAY BY HIS 
FEELINGS. 


Tue first two or three weeks of the theatrical 
season at Kilclare were very successful. The 
company advanced and secured themselves in 

ublic favour. Mr. Wilfred J. Percival and 

iss Lydia St. Aubert were the “bright par- 
ticular stars” of the tragic portions of the per- 
formances ; whilst comedy and farce were sup- 

rted by the lively exertions of Mr. Snell, the 
ow comedian, Mrs. Walton, and Miss Annette 
Moffatt. The latter young lady had been 
christened Ann, and commonly called Naney 
up to twelve years of age; but after that time 
she was sent to school in France, and returned 
to her native country as Annette. Miss Moffatt 
prided herself upon her voea! accomplishments, 
which, to say truth, were not of a very high 
order. She had a shrill weak soprano voice, 
very uncertain in intonation; but she would 
rattle off an arch song, or give forth a plaintive 
ballad with so much aplomb, and such an evident 
conviction that she was singing to absolute 
perfection, that people began to believe she was 
a eharming voonlint in spite of their ears. Miss 
Moffatt chiefly professed what she called “the 
Vestris business ;” and the mention in the play- 
bill of the character which Miss Moffatt was to 
play, was invariably followed by the words, 
“with songs.” And so much was this a matter 
of course, that when on one occasion Miss 
Moffatt was about to display the versatility of 
her talents in pantomime, the printer, from the 
sheer force of habit, put into the playbill the 
surprising announcement, “ Lisette, a dumb 
girl (with songs), by Miss Annette Moffatt.” 

The manager’s daughter was very amiable and 
condescending to Mabel for some time. She 
was too well satisfied with herself to be easily 
jealous of Mabel’s good looks or graceful 
manner, and the latter was too insignificant a 
member of the company as yet to call forth 
anything like professienal jealousy. “Miss M. 
A. Bell’s” histrionic efforts had so far been 
confined to vety small parts of a few lines; and 
in these—though terribly nervous on the ocea- 
sion of first having to speak on the stage—she 
had acquitted herself in so satisfactory a manner 
as to give promise of better things. Her first 
success, however, was achieved in the character 
of that melodramatic confidante whose high- 
flown speeches she had declared she should 
ashamed to utter. When she eame to “My 
lord, I quail not at your threats,” &c., and de- 
fied Mr. Copestake as the wicked tyrant, she 
was worked up to such a pitch of desperation 
by the combined feelings of nervousness, a 
struggling sense of absurdity, and a stro 
desire to produce something of the effect whic 
her aunt (who was watching anxiously at the 
wing) had told her might be, and ought to be 
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roduced, that she uttered the speech with a 
Find of breathless vehemence, that was quite 
thrilling. And when at its conclusion she burst 
into a storm of real tears, and rushed off the 
stage, her exit was followed by around of very 
hearty and genuine applause. 

« Bravo, ‘Miss Bell! exclaimed Mr. Har- 
court Howard, the walking gentleman, as Mabel 
came off at the front entrance, where he was 
standing. “Bravo! You’ve waked ’em up, by 
Jove. i shall begin to think you’re not such a 
novice as you say, after all, if you go on in 
this way.” 

“Pooh!” snapped out old Jerry Shaw, as 
soon as Mr. Howard had turned away. “ Trash. 
Nonsense. Novice? Of course. The child 
was frightened, and lost her head. Forgot to 
be Miss M. A. Bell for two minutes. That’s 
the secret. Balderdash !” 

Mabel could not help laughing in the midst of 
her excitement. ‘Indeed, that’s true, Mr. 
Shaw,” said she, wiping her eyes. “There 
isn’t a bit of credit due to me, 1’m sure. Iwas 
inspired by despair.” 

“Don’t I know it? Ofcourse. And, look 
you, though that was very well for once, it 
won’t do to give way to it. If you want to do 
anything as an actress, you must learn to calcu- 
late your effects beforehand. ‘Si vis me flere’ 
—ah, you don’t understand Latin, doye? No 
more dol. Idid once. But that’s long ago. 
I put it away with—with a good many other 
things one fine morning. Andif you like to call 
me a confounded idiot for my pains, ye’re wel- 
come. However, what I was going to say is 
this: it’s all very well to say that to make me 
weep you must first grieve, and it’s true, partly. 
But you mustn’t let your emotions run awa, 
With you on the stage. Keep ’em well in hand. 
Make them caper and curvet and bring the 
people’s hearts in their mouths, as the circus- 
riders do, when they make their beast rare and 
plunge with a sly touch of the knee or twitch of 
the bridle, and they sitting safe and steady 
all the while as if they were in a rocking-chair.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Shaw.” 

“Tush! Thank me? Ye’re laughing at me in 
in your sleeve for a prosing old fool, 1’ll go bail.” 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Shaw,” returned 
Mabel, drawing herself up, and looking full at 
him. You are quite mistaken. I was listening 
to what you said with attention, and was grateful 
for your hint, as I hope I shall always be for any 
well-meant advice from an experienced artist.” 

The old man looked at her doubtfully for an 
instant, and then, by a sudden impulse, he lifted 
the grotesque stage bonnet he wore from his 
head, with a gesture that seemed to reveal in one 
moment a history of long-forgotten days, so full 
was it of high-bred old-fashioned courtesy. 

“TI believe you,” said he, “and I sincerely 
crave your pardon.” 

From that time forward, Mr. Shaw—in- 
fluenced, according to his own account, by 
Lingo’s mature and explicitly conveyed opinion 
—seemed to attach himself to Mabel in a way 
in which he had never been known to behave to 





any human being within the memory of his stage 
comrades. Not that he was gentle or even 
civil in his speech to her; but he watched her 
am, in every part that was entrusted to 

er to play, with unwearied attention. He 
would even sometimes enter into long dis- 
cussions on the dramatic art. Putting forth 
quaint, queer theories of his own; and dis- 

laying an unexpected amount of reading. 

or he would quote long passages, not only 
from Shakespeare, but from the earlier dra- 
matists, for Mabel’s edification. And the con- 
trast was very singular between the old man’s 
evident appreciation of their beauty, and his 
utter inability to embody his own conception by 
voice or gesture; jerking out pathetic and im- 
passioned speeches alike, with the same hard 
cracked voice and stifled brogue. 

Amongst these people, and in these surround- 
ings, Mabel wethen out the first elements of her 
new profession. Attentive, indefatigable, docile 
to instruction—for Mabel’s pride was in no way 
allied to vain presumption or over-weening self- 
conceit—the girl strove and studied to master 
the mechanical details of her business, without 
full command of which no player can achieve 
eminence. 

“Your voice, and your face, and your figure 
are the tools you have to work with,” said Jerry 
Shaw one day to her; “and you can’t carve out 
your own ideas unless you've first learnt to 

andle your tools properly.” 

Out of the theatre Mrs. Walton and her 
family held little communication with the rest 
of the company. Indeed, social intercourse of 
any kind was nearly impossible in the press of 
constant occupation that took up Mabel’s and 
her aunt’s time. Jack, whose employment within 
the theatre was by no means so unremitting, 
took long solitary rambles, with a satchel, con- 
taining his colour-box and sketch-book, slung 
over his shoulders, and returned in the light 
summer evenings with a collection of charmin 
studies from the rich banks of the Clare, and a 
the surrounding country, nearly as far as Bally- 
hacket in one direction, and the sea in another. 

The only members of Mr. Moffatt’s troupe 
who had access to Mrs. Walton’s home were the 
Trescotts. Little Corda had become a devout 
worshipper of Mabel. In Corda’s opinion there 
was no one so good or so beautiful or so clever, 
and the child was never weary of singing her 
praises. 

Little as Mrs. Walton ‘liked her father and 
brother, she yet could not bear to show any 
coldness to the gentle motherless little girl, to 
whom she felt that the society and example of 
Mabel were useful and valuable. Mr. Trescott, 
besides being leader and director of the small 
orchestra, was employed to arrange whatever 
incidental music might be needed, and to copy 
out the band parts. In this latter branch of his 
business Miss Moffatt gave him frequent employ- 
ment, for she was wont to introduce all the new 
and popular songs of the day that she could 
find, into her parts, “lugging them in,” as Mr. 
Harcourt Howard said, “by the head and 
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shoulders.” Miss Moffatt’s songs were a source 
of constant bitterness to Mr. Harcourt Howard ; 
for, as he usually played her lover, it fell to his 
lot to stand a he sung to night after night, 
however ill-chosen for the business of the piece 
might be the moment that Miss Moffatt selected 
for bursting into song. 

“Tf I could even make faces at her when she 
sings out of tune,” said Mr. Harcourt Howard 
confidentially to his wife, “it would be some 
comfort; but I’m obliged to look as if I liked 
it.” 
Mr. Trescott, however, whose facial expres- 
sion was of comparatively small importance, 
since he sat with his back to the audience, rather 
approved of Miss Moffatt’s mania for singing ; 
for the arrangement and copying of the band 
parts produced him some little emolument over 
and above his salary; but being so constantly 
occupied, he was very seldom able to visit Mrs. 
Walton’s house. Alfred lounged in and out on 
various pretexts ; to bring Cordelia to spend the 
afternoon; to fetch her away again; to make 
a with Jack for long rambles into 
the country—which appointments Alfred seldom 
kept, however—or to om messages from his 
father to Mrs. Walton. He was always careful 
to inquire after her husband and Miss Janet, 
and gave many hints about looking forward to 
seeing a good deal of them in the winter, for he 
and his father were engaged by the Dublin 
manager for next season. Another circum- 
stance which contributed to put young Trescott 
on an intimate footing in Mrs. Walton’s family, 


was the following. In accordance with her 
aunt’s express stipulation with Mr. Moffatt, 


Mabel was to have the part of Ophelia. Mr. 
Wilfred J. Percival had selected the play of 
Hamlet for his benefit night, which was rapidly 
approaching, and Mabel, thoroughly mistress of 
the words of the part, had yet to learn the tunes 
of the snatches of song interspersed through the 
mad scenes. ‘“ I know them well enough when 
I hear them, Mabel,” said Aunt Mary, “but I 
can’t attempt to sing them correctly enough to 
teach them to you.” 

In this dilemma Alfred Trescott, with much 
apparent diffidence, offered to bring his violin 
and play over the tunes to Mabel until she 
should love learned them by heart. Accord- 
ingly, he came to their lodgings nearly every 
day for a week, and made the little sitting-room 
over the shoemaker’s shop ring with the sympa- 
thetic notes of his fiddle. Mabel had but little 
voice, but it was pure and fresh, and her ear was 
remarkably accurate. She caught from Alfred’s 
violin, not only the notes that she had to sing, 
but also a certain accent and musicianly phras- 
ing that gave a strong yet simple pathos to the 
quaint old melodies. Her aunt was delighted, 
and predicted a great success: Mabel was 
anxious and timid, but a few words that her 
aunt dropped braced her nerves and strengthened 
her resolution. She gathered that on the result 
of her performance of Ophelia might possibly 
depend her chance of being re-engaged by Mr. 
Moffatt for the following season, and even—who 





could tell? om an appearance at the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin, itself! and then she 
would earn a salary, however trifling, and then 
she would no longer be a burden on her aunt, 
and then—and then—she might send for mamma 
and Dooley ! Oh, she would be strong and steady, 
and brave, and do the very best that was in her. 

She thought of her part at every leisure 
moment, trying to form a clear conception of 
the hapless Danish girl, and to put herself, her 
own individuality, out of sight as much as pos- 
sible in repeating the words. She and Corda 
would sunhte out in the early morning when- 
ever Mabel’s presence was not required at 
rehearsal, accompanying Jack in his sketching 
excursions along the banks of the lovely river 
Clare, and then Mabel would pull her little 
well-worn Shakespeare out of her pocket, and, 
sitting down on a smooth green velvet patch of 
turf, would put the book into Corda’s hand and 
desire her to “ hear her through her part.” A 
task of which Corda was not a little proud. 

On one of these occasions, A!fred had joined 
the party as they sat on the river’s bank under 
the trees, the two girls busy with Ophelia, and 
Jack absorbed in an endeavour to transfer to 
his sketch-book some wonderfully rich effects of 
colour in the rocks and foliage on the opposite 
side of the silver Clare. 

“TI was strolling past,” said Alfred, “and 
caught a glimpse of pussy-cat’s chesnut curls 
glinting through the green leaves. Now that 
I am here, may I stay, Miss Earnshaw ?” 

“ May you stay? Surely you havea right to 
be here, if you choose.” 

“T have no right—or, at allevent, no wish— 
to be troublesome to you by my presence.” 

He spoke with a sort of proud humility that 
touched Mabel. 

“You don’t trouble me at all, Mr. Trescott,” 
she answered. “Corda and I will go on with 
Ophelia just the same. Won’t we, Corda?” 

The child, whose cheek was flushed with 
pleasure at the sight of her brother, smiled and 
nodded eagerly ; and Mabel resumed : 


“ And I of ladies most deject and wretched, 

That sucked the honey of his music vows, 

Now see,that noble and most sovereign reason, 
Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh.” 


The young man threw himself on the grass 
beside his little sister, and clasping his hands 
above his head, listened in silence. ‘The morn- 
ing sun was shining down on the two young 
faces—Mabel’s so earnest and absorbed, Corda’s 
so smiling and eager. Little flickering lights 
and shadows from the leafy boughs above 
touched their glossy hair, and passed and 
changed as the breeze moved them. At their 
feet the river ran gurgling over its pebbly bed, 
and Mabel’s pure voice rose thrillingly into the 
clear quiet air. 

“Do you know Beethoven’s Moonlight 
sonata for the pianoforte, Miss Earnshaw ?” 
asked Alfred, when Mabel had ceased her reci 
tation. 

“T have heard it,” answered Mabel, “ and 
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exquisitely lovely it is. But my skill as a pianist 
never reached so far as to execute it fittingly.” 

“T think your Ophelia will be just like the 
first movement of the Moonlight sonata,” said 
Alfred, turning his dark eyes upon her dreamily. 

At that moment a short angry bark close to 
his ear made young Trescott spring to his feet 
with a stifled exclamation, which would have 
been a loud unmistakable oath but for Mabel’s 
presence, and a fierce threatening gesture. 

“Why, Lingo, Lingo—good dog—poor old 
fellow—don’t you know us ?” said Mabel, hold- 
ing out her hand, into which Lingo immediately 
thrust his nose hastily, and then turned to bark 
at Alfred again. 

“Oh, Mr. Shaw!” cried Mabel, as old Jerr 
appeared between the branches of underwood, 
*1’m so ashamed of Lingo this morning. He 
doesn’t know his friends.” 

Mr. Shaw stood Jeaning with both hands 
upon a thick gnarled stick that he always 
carried, and gazing at the group before him 
with an inscrutable face. 

The dog ran up to his master, and looking 
into his face, wagged his tail in an apologetic 
manner. 

“Doesn’t know his friends, Miss Bell? 
Faith, I never knew him make a mistake that 
way yet,” said the old man, shortly. Then 
turning to Lingo with an air of confidential 
remonstrance, such as one might assume towards 
a friend whom one respected, but who had been 
hurried into an imprudence: “ What did I say 
to ye,” said he, “ when we were talking together 
this morning before breakfast? You're too 
hasty and outspoken altogether.” 

Lingo ceased wagging his tail, stretched 
himself at his master’s feet with his nose to the 
ground, and gave vent to a muffled sound that 
was neither a bark nor a growl, but something 
between the two, 

“Of course,” said Jerry Shaw, with imper- 
turbable gravity, “so you remarked this morn- 
ing, and Tie say you're right. But it don’t 
do to say these things, and so I’d convince you 
if you weren’t as obstinate as the deuce.” 

Alfred Trescott stood leaning against the 
trunk of a tree with folded arms, and con- 
templated Lingo and his master with a sidelong 
sinister scowl. 

*T’'ll tell you what it is, Mr. Shaw,” said the 
young man, “you ought to try and teach that 
dog of yours better manners. If it had-been a 
stranger he’d come up to just now, tearing and 
barking, he might have chanced to get an ugly 
kick. People don’t like to be startled in that 
ve | by a strange dog.” 

erry Shaw remained as motionless and un- 
moved whilst Alfred was speaking as though 
buried in a profound meditation that deadened 
his senses to all outward things. But, as soon as 
the young man held his peace, Mr. Shaw turned 
on him with surprising suddenness. ‘Oh, it’s 
you, is it, Mr. Alfred Trescott?” said he, as 
though becoming aware of Alfred’s presence for 
the first time. “LT hope I see you well. Glad 
to find you abroad so early this fine morning. 
Nothing like early rising for young people. I’ve 





been an early riser from my youth upward, and 
you can all see what it has done for me.” And 
old Jerry laughed a short bitter abrupt laugh, 
that came out of his throat without causing a 
muscle of his face to move. “Good morning, 
Miss Bell. Take care of yourself. I’ve known 
it - be dangerous sometimes, sitting out on the 
turf.” 

“* Dangerous ?” 

** You might—catch—cold,”’ snapped out the 
old man, winding up with an unusually pro- 
longed sniff. ‘Come along, Lingo. I suppose 
you have forgotten there’s a ten o’elock call, 
sir, that you're settling yourself there for the 
day. Good morning to you, ladies and gentle- 
men. Oh, by the way,” added Mr. Shaw, stop- 
ping short, and fixing his lacklustre grey eyes 
full on Alfred Trescott, “I would advise you to 
_ up any idea of kicking Lingo. He mightn’t 
ike it. And I have a curious infirmity that 
perhaps I might as well mention. I always 


find kicking catching.” And old Jerry Shaw 
tramped away through the crackling brushwood, 
with Lingo trotting soberly at his heels. 





PLOT OF AN OLD PLAY. 


Once upon a time there was a war between 
the two Greek states, Aitolia and Elis, and to 
none did this war bring greater grief than to 
the wealthy Atolian, Hegio. His son, Philopo- 
lemus, had been made a prisoner and taken to 
Elis, and though other AXtolians as well as 
Hegio lost their sons in the conflict, his bereave- 
ment affected him with peculiar foree, as many 
years before another son, a child of four years, 
had been carried off by a fugitive slave, and had 
not been since heard of, so that the second mis- 
fortune naturally reminded him of the first. 

Fortune was, of course, not wholly on the 
side of Elis; many a promising youth of that 
country was captured and carried to Aitolia, and 
this circumstance led Hegio to practise a kind 
of commerce that was strangely at variance 
with his usual mode of life. In aword, he de- 
voted himself to the purchase of captives from 
Elis, hoping that, by an exchange of prisoners, 
he might be able to effect the release of his 
beloved Philopolemus. 

At the time when our story begins, Hegio 
had recently made a purchase of more than com- 
mon importance. He had heard that a young 
noble from Elis, who held the highest rank in 
his own country, was a prisoner in /Xtolia, 
and he lost no time in purchasing him, to- 
gether with a slave, who, having followed his 
master to the war, was now his fellow-cap- 
tive. Strange to ‘say, Hegio, though he had 
bought exactly what he wanted, and was fairly 
dealt with by the vendor, was deceived in his 
purchase. ‘T'yndarus, the slave, who had been 
brought up from childhood with Philocrates, 
the young noble, was devotedly attached to the 
latter, and, to afford him a better chance of ob- 
taining liberty than he had reserved for him- 
self, had proposed that they should change 
characters. The proposal having been accepted, 
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Hegio, while he received full value for his 
money, took the master for the slave, and the 
slave for the master. 

Another person, who, from another cause, was 
deeply grieved by the capture of Philopolemus, 
was his friend Ergasilus, a gentleman of good 
family, engaging manners, and very limited 
means. LErgasilus, in fact, was one of those 
persons very common in Greek society, and by 
no means without representatives in modern 
times, who lived entirely on the bounty of their 
opulent acquaintances. When the town was 
full, bis existence was merry enough ; but when 
a cessation of public business caused an immi- 
gration of citizens into the country, he was so 
utterly without resources, that he would eom- 

are himself to a shell-fish forced to nourish 
itself with its own moisture. Now of all the 
young men of wealth whose table he fre- 
quented, Philopolemus had been most liberal, 
and, as good friends had generally become 
scarce, he felt that his only chanee of 
subsistence was threatened. or was the 
sorrow of Ergasilus thoroughly selfish. He 
highly respected the father as well as the son, 
and thought the traffic in prisoners carried on 
by the former anything but worthy of his digni- 
fied station. 

One day, when Ergasilus was lounging, in 
melancholy mood, near Hegio’s town residence, 
the old gentleman came out absorbed in the eares 
of his new occupation. Being of a kindly dispo- 
sition, he had just ordered his slaves to remove 
the heavy chains from the two captives to whom 
we have especially referred, to substitute 
others of less weight. The captives might also 
be allowed to take a walk; but the slaves were 
enjoined to keep them in sight, for, as Hegio 
shrewdly observed, an escaped prisoner is like a 
wild beast, very hard to catch. He was now 
on his way to inspect some other captives, who 
had been previously bought, and were kept at 
his brother’s house; and he had not proceeded 
many steps before he encountered Ergasilus, who 
did not scruple to confess his forlorn condition. 

Although perfectly convinced that the grief 
of Ergasilus was caused more by the cessation 
of his meals than by the loss of his friend, 
Hegio could not refrain from sympathising with 
a man who was a sufferer through the same mis- 
fortune as himself. Half in joke, half in earnest, 
he told him that it was his birthday, and that if 
he liked he might come to supper, though he 
warned him, at the same time, that he must be 
content with vegetable diet. Ergasilus mut- 
tered that Hegio was more qualified to nurse 
the sick than to entertain guests of distinction, 
but he accepted the invitation nevertheless. 

The slave to whose charge the two captives 
were confided, though it was his office to inflict 
corporal punishment on delinquents of his own 
condition, was by no means a hard-hearted crea- 
ture, and even endeavoured to comfort his un- 
happy charges with philosophical discourse. If 
it was the will of the gods that they suffered 
this calamity, they were bound to submit. In 
their early life they had tasted the sweets of 
liberty ; very good—they must now put up 





with the consequences of their captivity, and, 
though the fortune of war had rendered them 
slaves, still, if they could only make their own 
will precisely correspond with that of their 
master, their condition might not he so in- 
tolerable, after all. 

The consolatory power of discourses of this 
kind is seldom very great, nor did the words of 
the kindly jailer, uttered when he took them 
out for the walk permitted by Hegio, greatly 
cheer the heart of the noble Philocrates. How- 
ever, they encouraged Tyndarus, whose condi- 
tion was less changed than that of his master, 
to crave a small favour, which was that he and 
his fellow-captive should be allowed to converse 
a few moments apart. Their keeper, who had 
only to take care that they did not quit his 
sight, readily acceded to this request. 

The desired opportunity of private conversa- 
tion being obtained, Philocrates warned Tyn- 
darus that the greatest circumspection was ne- 
cessary, if they would not have their plans fail 
altogether. The task which each had imposed 
on himself, of sustaining the character of the 
other, was by no means light, and consequently 
must not be negligently performed. Tyndarus, 
on the other  & implored his young master 
not to forget in better times the fanny might 
encounter for his sake. 

While they are engaged in mutual protesta- 
tions of friendship, uncommon between master 
and slave, Hegio, who, after his encounter with 
Ergasilus, had gone in to look over his banking 
account, and had postponed the visit to his 
brother, suddenly came upon them out of his 
house. Viewing them in their captive condi- 
tion, he could not help sighing as he thought 
that his own Philopolemus was undergoing the 
same lot in Elis, but he also smiled inwardly to 
think that his son’s release was now probabl 
at hand. Accosting them both in an affable 
manner, he drew aside the noble Philocrates, 
whom he took for the slave Tyndarus, and 
began to ask him about his supposed master’s 
position when in his native country. In spite 
of their melancholy plight, both captives were 
amused by the readiness with which Hegio 
had fallen into their snare, and while the real 
Tyndarus stood chuckling in the background, 
Philocrates, entering into the humour of the 
situation, not only told the truth, which was all 
that was necessary, but a little more. Thus, 
when he was asked to what family his supposed 
master belonged, he answered that he eames 
to the family of Polyplusius, which was the 
most powerful in Elis, and that his father 
was called Thesaurochrysonicochrysides. These 
names were not only sonorous to the ear, but, 
as the merest smatterer in Greek will perceive, 
actually rang with syllables indicating gold, 
wealth, and treasure. However, if the old gentle- 
man was wealthy, Philocrates explained that he 
was dreadfully avaricious; so stingy, in fact, 
that when, in compliance to the pagan custom 
of his time, he sacrificed to his genius, he in- 
variably used Samian vases, which were the 
commonest and cheapest ware, in case the 
genius should prove light-fingered. 
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Having sufficiently examined Philocrates, 
Hegio desired him to step aside, and addressed 
himself to Tyndarus, informing him that, if his 
statements agreed with those of his supposed 
slave, it would go weil with him. Tyndarus, in 
the assumed character of Philocrates, feigned to 
be a little hurt at his slave’s freedom of tongue, 
but at the same time remarked that, as fortune 
had destroyed the inequality of their condition, 
the man was, perhaps, right in studying the inte- 
rests of his present rather than those of his former 
master. He also took occasion to convince 
Hegio that there was a God who watched over 
human affairs, and would award to the captive 
in Elis the same measure of mercy that was be- 
stowed on the prisoners in Atolia. That his 
father was a man of the highest rank and ex- 
tremely wealthy he admitted; but he urged 
Hegio not, on that account, to be too exor- 
bitant, since the old gentleman would in all 
probability rather see him the slave of a wealthy 
master abroad than pining in beggarly liberty 
at home. Exhortations of this kind were by no 
means displeasing to Hegio, who was anythin 
but avaricious, and he at once frankly iaheed 
that if his own son, now a prisoner in Elis, were 
restored, he would release the two captives, 
master and servant, without further condition. 
On no other conditions would release be possible. 

Tyndarus, in the character of Philocrates, 
commended the liberality of Hegio, and asked 
whether the young Atolian was the slave of a 
private person or of the public. The informa- 
tion that his servitude was only of a private 


nature, and that his master was a a of 
i 


Elis, named Menarchus, showed that circum- 
stances were most promising, inasmuch as Me- 
narchus was a client of the old noble of Elis. 

It was now agreed that Philocrates should 

roceed without delay to Elis, and thence bring 

ck Philopolemus, ulow being left behind 
as security. The old Atolian would rather 
have sent somebody else, but he was persuaded 
that no other person would have equal weight 
with the father of Philocrates, and, after all, 
the proposed messenger was in ‘his estimation 
no more than a slave, who even if he took him- 
self off, and thus rendered the mission abortive, 
still left the prime security where it was. More- 
over, T'yndarus, who was to remain with Hegio, 
consented to be responsible to the extent of 
twenty ming (rather more than eighty pounds 
sterling) in the event of the supposed slave 
proving faithless, 

All being thus arranged, and the chains being 
removed from both the captives, Hegio called 
Philoerates before him, and stated the duties 
which he was expected to perform. Tyndarus, 
on his part, gave weight to the injunctions of 
their common master; but though his words 
were spoken aloud, in the presence of Hegio, 
they conveyed a meaning which Philocrates 
alone could appreciate. 

“When first you reach our country,” said 
Tyndarus, “salute my father, my mother, my 
kinsfolk, and all good friends. ‘Tell them that 
I am in good health, and am in the service of 
an excellent man, who treats me with all con- 





sideration. Say, too, that we are always true 
to each other, and that in our changed con- 
dition, when fortune had made us equal, you 
still regarded me as a master. When my father 
hears this, he will surely not refuse to grant 
you the freedom which you have so amply 
merited ; for he will bear in mind that by your 
aid alone I shall be restored to my home——” 

As his words seemed to be carrying him 
- far, he checked himself, and proceeded 
thus 

“ By your aid alone, I say, for you revealed 
my true rank and the wealth of my father.” 

“Nay, Philocrates,” replied the trué owner 
of that name, “if I were to recount all the 
kindnesses you have shown to me, I should 
talk till to-morrow.” 

Much more was said in the same strain, the 
good Hegio being moved even to tears by the 
sight of such rare friendship between persons 
belonging to such different ranks of life. At 
last, leaving Tyndarus safely guarded, he set out 
on his projected visit to his brother, taking 
Philocrates with him, that, calling at his 
banker’s by the way, he might supply him with 
money to cover the expense of travelling, and 
also obtain from the proper office a passport, 
which would enable him to surmount the ob- 
stacles that, in consequence of the war, might 
impede his journey to Elis. 

All this business was done in due order, the 
eaeet and the required cash were obtained, 

hilocrates, in the character of Tyndarus, was 
despatched to the land of his birth; and Hegio 
went homewards, rejoiced at his good —— 
but almost tired out with the congratulations 
of the many friends he had encountered in the 
market-place. His brother’s house lay in his 
road, and there he dropped in to look after his 
other captives, and to inquire if any one of 
them was acquainted with Philocrates. No 
sooner had he put the question than one of the 
unfortunate persons, whose name was Aristo- 
phontes, eagerly exclaimed that Philocrates 
was his most intimate friend, and that he should 
feel delighted to see him. This wish was as 
readily granted by Hegio as it was uttered 
by Aristophontes, and accordingly the former 
took the latter to his house, hoping to be the 
witness of a happy meeting. 

The arrival of this unexpected visitor brought 
anything but joy to poor Tyndarus, who felt at 
his wits’ end, and whose first impulse on getting 
a sight of Aristophontes, whom he at once re- 
cognised as his young master’s friend, was to 
sneak out of the house, in order to gain a 
moment’s time for deliberation. Here was a 
difficulty for which he had not been in the least 
prepared, and yet it was one that could not be 
overcome without the exercise of much thought 
and ingenuity. 

Tyndarus was speedily followed by Hegio, 
who could not make out why he avoided a 
friend and countryman, and was still more 
puzzled when the supposed Philocrates was 
accosted by Aristophontes as Tyndarus. But 
Tyndarus had in the mean while hit on a plan, 
of which we often read in modern records of 
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craft and stratagem, but which was novel in 
the early days of which we are now speaking. 
He boldly asserted that Aristophontes was mad, 
nay, so very far gone in insanity, that while at 
home he had chased about his parents with a 
spear. Hegio, of course, was not to believe a 
word uttered by a being so dismally afflicted ; 
indeed, if he valued his own safety, he had 
better keep out of the maniac’s reach. 

At first Hegio pursued a chain of reasoning 
which exactly answered the wily captive’s pur- 
pose. Having heard the man whom he had 
supposed to be Philocrates called Tyndarus by 
Aristophontes, he readily accepted this fact, not 
as a proof of imposture on the part of the person 
accosted, but as confirmatory evidence of the 
madness of the speaker. However, the vehement 
protestations of Aristophontes that he was in his 
right mind, that the man before him was Tyn- 
darus, and that no other slave named Tyndarus 
was known in the whole country of Elis, clinched 
as they were by an offer to be bound, that Hegio 
might feel secure against personal iajury, at 
last induced the old gentleman to approach the 
madman, from whom he had lately shrunk, and 
to hear what he had to say. 

The statement of Aristophontes was to the 
effect that he had known Tyndarus from the 
time when they were little children, and that 
the man before him was most assuredly Tyn- 
darus, and not Philocrates, whom also he in- 
timately knew, as he had previously declared. 
To Hegio’s question, whether the name of the 
father of Philocrates was Thesaurochrysonico- 
chrysides, he answered that he had never heard 
that odd name in his life, and that the real 
name of the old gentleman in question was 
Theodoromedes, which assuredly had _proba- 
bility in its favour. A very accurate description 
of the personal appearance of the real Philo- 
crates completed the conviction of Hegio that 
the assertions of Aristophontes were true, and 
that he had been duped by his two captives. 
His rage and disappointment at the discovery 
that, to use his own words, he had parted with 
the nut and retained the shell as security was 
extreme, his first impulse being to call three of 
his strongest slaves, and order them to bind 
Tyndarus on the spot. 

Finding that dissimulation no longer an- 
swered any useful purpose, Tyndarus now con- 
fessed all that he had done, adding that, what- 
ever befel him, he should glory in having saved 
his young master at the risk of his own life. 
Perhaps Philocrates might keep his word and 
soon return; but even if the young noble were 
faithless, the slave could still rejoice in his own 
fidelity. He had been entrusted by his old 
master, Theodoromedes, with the care of his 
ra and he could boast that he had fulfilled his 
rust. 

Aristophontes, who had not understood the 
design of Tyndarus in charging him with 
insanity, and had been greatly incensed 
against him on that account, now perceived the 
mischief he had done, and was overwlielmed 
with remorse. For no man in the world had 
he more esteem than for Philocrates, and now 





he had subjected to severe punishment the 
faithful slave who had endeavoured to save his 
friend by an unprecedented act of self-devotion. 
Greatly was he shocked, too, when he heard the 
cruelties which Hegio, in the madness of his 
rage, ordered to be inflicted upon Tyndarus. 
The wretched man was to be taken at once to a 
s‘one-quarry belonging to Hegio, which was 
situated outside the gates of the town, where he 
was to labour all day and be bound all night. 
The other slaves who toiled in the quarry were 
expected to hew out daily eight large blocks 
of stone ; but Tyndarus, unless within the same 
time he hewed out twelve, was to be scourged 
without mercy. In vain did Aristophontes im- 
plore Hegio to show some degree of forbear- 
auce; the deceit practised on the old Atolian 
had wounded him in the tenderest point, and, 
though when Tyndarus asked him whether he 
would not rejoice if Philopolemus had a slave 
who in like manner would assist him to escape 
from Elis, he sullenly answered in the affirma- 
tive, the argument produced no practical re- 
sult. His whole life passed before him; he 
called to mind the little boy whom he had lost 
in his childhood, and, coupling this with his 
recent bereavement, he declared that hence- 
forward he would never show mercy, as mercy 
had never been shown to him. Tyndarus was 
borne off to the quarry still exulting in what he 
had done. He could not refrain uttering a word 
of reproach to Aristophontes, but the only favour 
he asked was that, in the event of Philocrates’ 
return, he might be permitted to see him. 

Left alone, Hegio felt that he was the most 
wretched man in all Atolia. Nor did it escape 
him that he was likely to encounter petty an- 
noyances in addition to his great grief; for he 
knew well that a person who has been dexter- 
ously cheated, however serious the consequences 
may be to him, must make up his mind to be 
While 
he was indulging in these om 4 meditations, 
who should come up to him but Ergasilus, 
woe and blowing, with joy in every feature. 

hen last they had met, they had not parted on 
the best of terms, and Ergasilus had only ac- 
cepted Hegio’s invitation to a supper of herbs on 
the tacit understanding that, if an opportunit 
of tasting more generous fare presented itself 
in the course of the day, he would not allow his 
engagement with Hegio to prevent him from 
taking advantage of it. Why he was so de- 
lighted now Hegio could not make out, and to 
the many questions he put, he was for a long 
time only answered with exhortations to pro- 
vide instantly as large a feast as possible. This 
sort of discourse, to a man suffering under 
severe calamity, could not be otherwise than 
annoying; but, at last, Ergasilus resolved to 
tantalise him no more, astonished him with the 
joyful tidings that he had just come from the 

ort, where he had seen Philopolemus land in a 
ok accompanied by Philocrates and another 
man, whom he had at once recognised as the 
slave who, years before, had fled with Hegio’s 
child, and whose name was Stalagmus. 

When the old Atolian was once satisfied that 


the a a mg of his neighbours. 
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Ergasilus had spoken the truth, not a moment 
was to be lost; and he hastened to the port, 
leaving Ergasilus behind, with full powers over 
the kitchen, and all offices and things con- 
nected therewith. The season for eating had 
returned ; and Ergasilus, having resolved to 
make up for lost time, entered the kitchen like a 
conqueror, and made such havoc among the pro- 
visions, while giving orders for the coming ban- 
quet, that the servants were stricken with terror, 
and began to think that a famine was at hand. 

The joy with which Hegio embraced his son 
was, indeed, great ; but more happiness was yet 
in store for him. Through the answers given, to 
him by Stalagmus, and further elucidated by 
Philocrates, he learned that the child had 
been sold to Theodoromedes, and was, in fact, 
no other than the very Tyndarus who had just 
been taken to the quarry. The faithful done 
was, tlierefore, at last rewarded. He had 
effected the liberation of not only the young 
master with whom he had been brought up as 
a companion, but also of his own brother, 
Philopolemus, and he had found a father in one 
of the best and wealthiest men of Atolia. 

The above story is the plot of Plautus’s 
comedy, The Captives, reduced to a narrative 
form, with the intention of making more gene- 
rally known a play which stands quite alone 
among the dramas of antiquity, and in this 
country, at least, has never been celebrated to 
the extent of its deserts. 





OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 
THE FRENCH IN IRELAND. 


Ow the morning of the 22nd of August, 1798, 
the town of Killala, a seaport facing a large 
inlet of the Atlantic in the county of Mayo, 
was startled by the appearance in the - ofithree 
frigates, showing English colours. The arrival 
of English cruisers seemed especially unac- 
countable, as the province (Connaught) was 
then quiet, although rebellion was raging in 
other parts of Ireland. 

Mr. Kirkwood, a magistrate, who commanded 
the local yeomanry, though not much alarmed, 
kept his corps of thirty horsemen under arms at 
the castle, the residence of Dr. Stock, Bishop 
of Killala; and so did Lieutenant Sills, of the 
Prince of Wales’s Fencibles, his twenty militia- 
men from Ballina, a place seven miles and a half 
distant. Two sons of the bishop, eager to see the 
English men-of-war, threw themselves into a 
boat with the port-surveyor, and pulled off at 
ence to the unexpected vessels. 

The next day was the visitation of the dioceses 
of Killala and Achonry (sees now’ abolished), 
and the sensible and good-natured bishop was 
entertaining three or four of the clergy and two 
officers of carbineers, from Ballina, at the castle. 
The ladies of the family—the bishop’s wife, his 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Cope, and eleven children— 
had just retired to the drawing-room. The bishop 
and his friends had drawncloser round the claret; 
the pleasant after-glow of a summer evening was 
gleaming on the ruby of the wine; the Atlantic 





decanting into the bay was crimson as a bowl 
of Burgundy; when suddenly the door flew 
open, and a terrified messenger informed the 
bishop that the French had come, and that three 
hundred of them were within a mile of the town. 
General Humbert (Hoche’s second in command 
at Bantry Bay in 1796) had, indeed, disembarked 
with one thousand and ninety men. The car- 
bineer officers instantly leaped on their horses 
and dashed off to carry the news to Ballina. 
Lieutenant Sills resolved to fight, aud mustered 
his fifty yeomen and fencibles at the castle gate. 
The men then marched into the main street, 
which stands at right angles to the castle, and 
prepared to meet the French advanced guard, 
which came on in a dark mass of blue and searlet 
and sour sallow faces; the drums beating sharp, 
fierce, and quick. In amoment two yeomen were 
struck pat and the rest fled, leaving Captain 
Kirkwood alone to stand fifty shots before he 
was taken. Lieutenant Sills, retreating into the 
castle, was soon after obliged to surrender to 
General Humbert, who sent him away the next 
day to the ships to be taken to France, because 
he was an Scien. Nineteen of the yeomen 
were also secured by the French, and closely im- 
prisoned in the bishop’s drawing-room. One of 
the bishop’s guests, the Reverend Dr. Thomas 
Ellison, of Castlebar, having formerly been an 
officer, could not resist the sound of the drum, 
and at the approach of the French shouldered 
a musket and joined the yeomen. He stood 
fire well, was wounded by a spent ball, and was 
one of the last to retreat into the castle. The 
worthy bishop retired into his garden to collect 
his mind while the firing went on, and suc- 
ceeded in the attempt by the time the French 
general and staff of seventy officers: arrived in 
the castle yard and demanded to see Monsieur 
P Evéque. 

The French soldiers were, except the 
grenadiers, generally short men; their clothes 
were shabby, their faces pale and sallow with the 
recent voyage and the fatigues of the campaigns 
of Italy and the Rhine. Atthe siege of Mentz, 
the winter before, many of them had suf- 
fered great privations. It is only necessary to 
say they were French soldiers, to be sure 
that they were temperate, intelligent, self- 
reliant, patient, and full of ardent courage. 
They had started eighteen days before from 
Rochelle, and had tried unsuccessfully to land 
in Don€gal, where a succeeding expedition after- 
wards failed to get footing. 

General Ranken, who had distinguished him- 


self in the desperate Vendean war, was sanguine 
of success. Ten more frigates and three thousand 


men would soon be off the coast. Ireland would 
be a free and happy nation, under the protection 
of France, within a month. A Directory was 
immediately to be set up in Connaught. The 
trieolour and the green flag would wave to- 
gether, and scare the English lion. Humbert 
was an ignorant man of low origin, who had 
forced his way through the ranks by prompt 
decision and by physical energy. His _pas- 
sions were furious, his manméer marked by 
a roughness and violence that was only assumed 
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to carry out his own purposes. He was tall and 
well made, and in the vigour of life. His small 
sleepy eyes, lnguid with watching, cast side- 
jong insidious glances, like those of a cat, and 
gave @ forbidding look of distrust to his phy- 
siognomy. 

The bishop being a travelled man, spoke 
good French, and General Humbert told him 
to be under no apprehension. He and all his 
people would be treated with respectful atten- 

‘tion. Heeven hoped a person of the ability and 
consequence of the bishop would serve himself, 
and help to liberate his country, by joining the 
new Directorate. The main army, under General 
Kilmaine, numbered ten thousand men, and 
three thousand more on board ship were ready 
at Brest, under General Hardy. Nothing but 
what was absolutely necessary for support was 
to be taken by the French troops. The evening 
was spent in giving hurried orders for the dis- 
culedadion of the men, and making arrange- 
ments for their quarters. The French officers 
boasted, after their manner, that they had brought 
arms for one hundred thousand men and nine 
pieces of cannon. They had really with them 
arms for only five thousand five hundred men 
and two four-pounders. 

That evening Humbert examined his. prisoner, 
Captain Kirkwood, as to what supplies could 
be drawn from the town to assist the republi- 
cans in their march forward. Mr. Kirkwood 
replied, with such frankness and candour, that 
the French general liberated him on parole. 
His invalid wife, however, flying to the moun- 
tains, Kirkwood broke his parole to join her, and, 
after hiding for some days in the sea-coast caves 
of Erris, obtained permission to return to 
Killala, and found half the oats, salt, and iron in 
his stores removed by the angry French, and his 
dwelling-house almost a wreck. 

The bishop’s dining-room, on the evening 
of the landing, half an hour before the scene 
of tranquil festivity, was soon turned into a noisy 
guard-room crowded with gesticulating French 
soldiers dragging in leather valises and cases of 
ammunition, and with prisoners being examined 
by savage-looking republican officers, while in 
one corner a surly-looking grenadier captain was 
having a severe wound dressed by a surgeon 
and his assistant. Three humdred soldiers swore 
and chattered in the court-yard and offices. Im- 
mediately on entering the dining-room, the 
bishop’s butler was called for, ordered to col- 
lect all the plate and secure it in his pantry. 
Not an article stolen, nor so much as ahat, whip, 
or great-coat pilfered from the hall. The yeo- 
manry were locked in the drawing-room in the 
middle floor. ‘Two bed-chambers adjoining 
were seized for the general and his principal 
officers. The attic story, a library, and three 
bedrooms were reserved sacredly for the bishop 
and his family, and only on one occasion did 
the officers ever enter those rooms, and that, 
occasion was the evening the tidings reached 
the French of their victory at Castlebar. 

‘The bishop has left us a vivid pieture (worthy 
of Waverley) of the first night after the landing 
of the French. “It is not easy,” he says, 





“by any force of language to convey an 
adequate idea of the miseries of that first night 
which succeeded to the landing of the enemy. 
To the terrified imaginations of the town’s 
people the castle instantly presented itself as 
the only place where they could have a chance 
of safety. Thither accordingly they fled, with- 
out distinction of age, sex, or condition, forei 
their way into every corner of the house an 
offices, occupying the staireases, spreading 
through the bed-chambers, and some of them 
even thrusting themselves and their children 
into the same beds with the infants of the 
bishop’s family. Women that had lain sick in 
their beds for a month before, and one old lady 
past eighty, who was bed-rid, and believed to be 
at the point of death, gathering strength from 
despair, contrived to work their way to the 
very top of the house. Chairs were placed 
round the lobby of the attic story, on which 
the family, with some of their principal ac- 
quaintance, remained without a thought of 
repose for the whole night. Indeed the leaden 
hand of sleep could not have closed any eye- 
lids but those of an infant. The whole house 
resounded like a bedlam with the loquacity of 
the Frenchmen below, and the shrieks and 
groans of the fugitives above. Among the 
last there wanted not some, who sought con- 
solation from the whisky bottle, in consequence 
of which they became presently so clamorous 
and troublesome, that it was found necessary to 
restrain them by force.” 

Two of the bishop’s clerical guests had fled 
on foot to the mountains on the first alarm, 
leaving their horses to be seized by the French, 
but the Dean of Kiilala brought his wife and 
children for shelter to the castle ; the Reverend 
Robert Nixon, curate of the parish, and the 
Reverend Mr. Little, of Lachan, also sought 
the same asylum with the bishop, his eleven 
children, and his thirteen servants. ' 

On the morning after his arrival, Hum 
ushed forward to Ballina a detachment of a 
iundred men, forty of whom he mounted on the 
best horses he could find in the country. He 
concealed under the arch of a bridge near Killala 
a sergeant’s guard, to watch the enemy’s recon- 
noitrers. A shot from this ambuscade proved 
fatal to a brave young clergyman, the Reverend 
George Forteseue (nephew to Lord Clermont), 
who had put himself at the head of a party of 

observation from Ballina. That town at once 
fell into the hands of the French, the carbineers, 
the yeomanry—all but one fat lazy fellow, who 
was caught in bed—taking to their heels with 
great unanimity. Humbert returned to Killala 
in triumph in poor Mr. Forteseue’s two-horse 
curricle, with the fat yeoman (looking like a 
seal just awoke) by his side in full uniform. 
Several hundreds of rebel peasants, recruits, 
rent the air with their acclamations. A green 
flag, with the inscription “ Erin go Bragh,” was 
now mounted over the castle gate as a rallying 
standard for the pikemen, to whom arms, clothing, 
and ammunition were to be at once distribw 

Ready money would arrive in the very first 
ships from France. In the mean time goods 
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brought in voluntarily were to be paid for by 
drafts on the future Irish Directory. For the 
first three days the French commissary of stores 
spent his whole time in writing these valuable 
documents, but at last he began to treat the 
matter as a joke, and the people soon learned to 
consider it in that light also. Other promises 
were, however, more promptly fulfilled. Chests, 
each containing forty fusils, and boxes crammed 
with new French uniforms and gaudy helmets, 
were unlocked in the castle yard, and the con- 
tents given to the first applicants. About one 
thousand peasants were completely clothed ; 
the next comers received everything but shoes 
and stockings; to the last arms only were 
given—in all, about five thousand five hundred 
stand, according to French reckoning. The 
muskets were well made, but the bore was too 
small for English bullets; the carbines were 
especially good; the swords and pistols were re- 
served for the rebel officers. 

The country people pressed forward to snatch 
these fatal presents, forgetting that an English 
army of scarcely fewer than one hundred thou- 
sand men was already marching fast towards 
county Mayo. The ragged ploughmen and bog- 
cutters hardly knew anaes when dressed, 
‘ washed, and powdered. The French soldiers 
watched with droll contempt the avidity with 
which the Irish recruits fell on their allowance 
of fresh meat. They reported that one Irish 
savage, having heen given eight pounds of beef 
at once, threw himself on the ground and 
gnawed at it like a wild beast till it was all con- 
sumed. Many ofthe recruits were forced to join 
by the menaces of their friends and the dread of 
rumoured Orangeman oppression. The bishop 
paints quite a Hogarthian picture of the vanity 
and ignorance of these raw, hot-blooded levies : 

“The coxcombry of the young clowns in their 
new dress; the mixture of good humour and 
contempt in the countenances of the French, 
employed in making puppies of them; the haste 
of the undressed to be as fine as their neigh- 
bours, casting away their old clothes long be- 
fore it came to their turn to receive the new; 
above all, the merry activity of a handsome 
young fellow, a marine officer, whose business 
it was to consummate the vanity of the recruits 
by decorating them with helmets beautifully 
elget with spotted brown paper to look like 
leopard’s skin, a task which he performed stand- 
ing on a powder barrel, and making the helmet 
fit any skull; even the largest, by thumping it 
down with his fists, careless whether it could 
ever be taken off again—these were circum- 
stances that would have made you smile, though 
you had heen just come from seeing your house 
in flames. A spectacle not less provoking to 
mirth presented itself to your view, if you fol- 
lowed the new soldiers after they had received 
their arms and cartridges, and observed their 
manner of using them. It was common with 
them to put in their cartridges at the wrong 
end; and when they stuck in the passage (as 
they often did), the inverted barrel was 4 
work against the ground till it was bent 





useless. At first they were trusted with balls, 
as well as with powder. But this practice was 
not repeated, after it had gone near eosting his 
life to General Humbert. As he was standing 
at-an open window in the castle, the general 
heard a ball whistle by his ear, discharged by 
an awkward recruit in the yard below, whom 
he instantly punished with an unmerciful caning.” 

The young soldiers were especially fond of 
shooting the ravens (that, since the civil war, 
owing to the number of unburied bodies, had - 
increased in the devastated parts of Ireland) for 
their quills. 

The French now required boats at once, to 
transport the artillery and stores from their 
ships, and carts and horses to bring them from 
the shore to the town. High prices were offered, 
but the fishermen and carmen did not respond. 
The bishop was then applied to; but he said 
that he was a new comer, and, moreover, had 
no authority, civil or personal, in the town. 
Humbert replied that he was the principal in- 
habitant, Kirkwood the magistrate having fled 
and broken his parole, and he must and should 
procure a supply of boats and carts, and that 
in twenty-four hours. 

Next morning, when neither boat nor car ap- 
peared, Humbert became furious. He poured 
forth a torrent of vulgar abuse, roared, stamped, 
laid his hand frequently on a scimitar that 
battered the ground, presented a pistol at the 
bishop’s eldest son, and at last told the bishop 
himself that he would make him sensible he 
was not to be trifled with, for he should punish 
his disobedience by sending him instantly to 
France. Orders ta this effect were given on the 
spot to an officer, who delivered the bishop in 
charge to a corporal’s guard, only allowing him 
time to put on his hat. The inhabitants stared 
in silence, as they saw their bishop conducted on 
foot through the town. The French soldiers 
marched him at a good pace along the road that 
led to the ships, and seemed to have received 
orders not to answer any of his questions. 

Their pretended ferocity was only a ruse de 
guerre. Half a mile from town the general 
sent an express to call back the bishop, and the 
French officers loaded him with apologies for 
their hasty but good-natured chief. Humbert 
himself received him on the castle stairs, and 
pleaded the necessity of the occasion. The 
fishermen and boatmen, alarmed for their good 
bishop, had already appeared. 

Though the enemy was full of professions, 
and took nothing with them but what was ab- 
solutely necessary for the field, they nearly 
ruined the poor bishop. They burned thirty 
tons of his coal in one month, besides setting the 
kitchen chimney several times on fire with their 
ragotits. They drove away his nine horses, and 
six more belonging to his guests. They con- 
sumed his corn, potatoes, and cattle, before they 
touched those of any one else. They emptied 
his well-filled cellar and larder in three days. 


They carried off his cars,-carts, and waggons, 
a 


so that the worthy prelate computed his loss in 
thirty days only, at six hundred pounds, 
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Meanwhile, the enemy’s main body, under Kil- 
maine, had landed, and had scarcely began their 
march, when a flag of truce arrived from Castle- 
bar, carried by Captain Grey of the carbineers. 
He came, under pretence of inquiry for an officer 
wounded at Ballina, to discover the strength of 
the enemy. He privately told the bishop that a 
force three times Humbert’s number waited at 
Castlebar to give a good account of the enemy. 

Everywhere before the French advance flut- 
tered the impudent proclamation of General 
Kilmaine. o this caricature of republican 
aggression he said that a band of heroes 
had come to liberate the Irish from the 
hands of tyrants, to teach them the arts of 
war, and to despise the “low pursuits of toil 
and industry.” ‘ We have made,” said the gas- 
conader, “‘all the nations we have conquered 
happy by arresting their property, by applying 
it to the common cause, and consecrating it to 
the champions of liberty. Property isa common 
right belonging to the valour that seizes it.” 
(Could Canning’ have written a more bitter 
parody than this of intolerant and fanatical re- 
publicanism ?) ‘ We have always destroyed the 
unaspiring tranquillity of Switzerland, and the 
wealth, the power, and the bigotry of Italy are 
no more.” The proclamation ended by imploring 
the Irish to cast off the bondage of religion, and 
to put down “ that grand impostor, the Pope.” 
The Irish were to “ fly to the French standard, 
and enjoy at once the blessings of French fra- 
ternity.” 

The French entered Ballina with about nine 
hundred bayonets and two thousand pikes. 

The omens that greeted them were not 
favourable. No disaffected Protestants joined 
the tricolour, no well-to-do persons of any 
kind. On a tree, in a conspicuous place, hung 
a rebel agent, executed for having a French 
commission in his pocket. The French officers 
embraced the unconscious rascal, “‘ bedewed the 
body with tears of sympathetic civism,” exposed 
the corpse in the streets to excite the popu- 
lace against the loyalists; and, after that, car- 
ried the dead body to the Roman Catholic 
chapel to lie in state surrounded by lighted 
candles, as that of a hero, a patriot, and a 
martyr. 

In the mean time, Lake and Cornwallis 
were roused and in earnest. There were two 
roads (now disused) leading from Ballina to 
Castlebar. The lower road, by the east of 
Lough Conn, passes through Foxford and 
crosses the river Moy, a deep wide river, by a 
long narrow bridge. This road was guarded by 
General Taylor with the Kerry regiment, two 
battalion guns, some companies of the line, and 
some yeomanry cavalry. The upper road by the 
~~ of Barnageeragh, running westward of 

ough Conn, was considered impracticable, and 
therefore left open. Humbert leaped at the 
chance; he pretended to go by Foxford, then 
dashed at the pass and all But surprised the un- 
suspecting English. An accident prevented the 
surprise. A small farmer, up at three to visit the 
cattle on his mountain-farm, observed a strong 





column of men dressed in dark blue winding to- 
wards the pass. He instantly galloped to Castle- 
bar and woke up the garrison. General Trench 
rode out towards the pass, but his escort being 
fired on by the French advanced guard, he rode 
back to call out his forces and form them on a 
range of rocky heights north of the town, com- 
manding a rising ground one thousand yards dis- 
tant, which Humbert must of necessity cross. The 
blue and the scarlet were to meet again upon a 
new battle-field. It was too late now to occu 
the pass that Humbert could never have forced if 
it had been held by only a single company. 
The pikemen were dons hallooing and tossing 
their rude weapons, that thirsted for English 
Protestant blood; but Humbert did not believe 
in pikes against muskets. 

The royalists were in two lines on the heights ; 
first the Siew militia, some of the 6th, and 
a party of the Prince of Wales’s fencibles. In 
the second line were the Fraser fencibles and the 
Galway yeomanry. In a valley in the rear were 
four companies of the Longford militia in re- 
serve. The cavalry, a part of the 6th Dragoon 
Guards and the Ist Fencibles, were in the rear 
of the first line; the artillery were a little in 
advance, two curricle guns on the right of the 
road, and to the left two battalion guns of the 
Kilkenny militia. 

At eight o’clock the tricolour showed, and the 
French drums beat loud, as Humbert’s men came 
on in a close driving column, covered by a clump 
of rebels roughly dressed in French uniform, sent 
forward with the agreeable object to themselves 
of drawing the first heat of the artillery fire. 
To the swarms of noisy pikemen in his rear, 
Humbert—already sick of his wild allies, and 


their superstition, treachery, greediness, and 


cruelty—paid no attention whatever. But woe 
betide the Kilkenny and Longford men if they 
were once broken and the pikes came down 
among them. 

The royalist guns were coolly and cleverly 
served. The first round shot from Captain 
Shortall’s six-pounder plumped full into the 
head of the advancing French column and broke 
it into two parts. Humbert drew his column 
back and re-formed. Again the hydra head ap- 
peared over the ridge, and a second shot struck 
the column in the old wound. Fifty brave 
Frenchmen then ran forward and got under cover 
of a house, but the rest retired again to re-form. 
The first blood was decidedly for the king; so 
far so good. 

Five minutes’ lull and the indefatigable column 
again crossed the ridge, driving cattle before them 
to blunt the cannonade. This was an old wild 
Irish and buccaneer trick. But, again repulsed, 
Humbert at once changed his tactics, and de- 
ployed rapidly from his centre with open files, 
until he had formed lines, mostly in rank entire, 
nearly parallel to the English position. The skill 
and rapidity of these mancuvres of veteran 
troops staggered the mere militia regiments. 
They began firing uselessly at a harmless dis- 
tance. The French, encouraged by this alarm, 
ran.forward en tirailleur, seized some hedges, 
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and extended with great rapidity to outflank the 
royalist line. 

In war, the man first frightened is first beaten. 
The militia wavered along its whole length, then 
fell back, a. the cannon unprotected. The 
regular troops fled pell-mell to the town. A 
few of the Longford men were rallied, and fired 
from stone wall to stone wall to check the 
advance of the enemy, and afterwards on the 
Bridge of Castlebar, to protect a curricle gun, 
there still steadily served by the artillerymen. 
This party of brave men suffered severely, for 
they were galled by a cross fire from two roads 
and from the houses on either side. The men 
often fell back and were rallied by their officers. 
At length, nearly all the artillerymen being shot, 
the gun became silent, and a body of French 
hussars dashed forward at the charge, but were 
repulsed. The staunch men retreated, having 
lost two officers and half their number. 

The French were as brave, and still more 
daring. Ten of their hussars hung on the rear 
of the fugitives, and, capturmg a gun, were 
about to turn it on the runaways, when a large 
number of Lord Roden’s “‘ fox-hunters” charged 
back, killed five, and drove off the rest. ‘The 
place where these hussars were buried is still 
called French Hill. The carbineers fled with 
such extravagant haste that they achieved the 
sixty-three miles between Castlebar and Athlone 
in twenty-seven hours. The French took four- 
teen guns. The Royalists lost fifty-three men, 
thirty-four were wouaded, and two hundred and 
seventy-nine were taken prisoners. Fifty-three 
men of the Longford militia deserted to the 
enemy, and, reversing their coats, were marched 
into Killala amid the cheers of the delighted 
rebels. 

A more disgraceful defeat than that of the 
Royalists at Castiebar not even Walcheren or 
Bergen-op-Zoom exhibited. The rebels stormed 
into the town, mad with delight; but, thanks to 
the French, they committed no cruelties, eager 
as they generally were for Protestant blood. 
Almost the only victim was a lion of a High- 
lander who would not leave his post at the door 
of the town jail. He shot down five French- 
men ; and, while he was loading for the sixth 
time,a grenadier, beating out his brains, flung him 
down the steps with the sentry-box upon him. 

The garrison of Killala was now’ ordered to 
the front, and only three French officers, Charost 
Boudet, and Ponson, left to drill and keep in 
order two hundred armed rebels. Charost was 
the son of a watchmaker of Paris, and had been 
a planter at St. Domingo. He was a vigorous 
portly man, with a pleasing expression of face, 
and great good nature. Boudet was a tall, 
thin bragging Norman, argumentative and 
irascible, Ponson a little merry Navarrese, 
brave, watchful, and indefatigable. These men 
did their best to protect the threatened 
Protestants, giving them arms, and keeping up 
anightly patrol, The mutinous rebels becoming 
infuriated at the distribution of arms, they were 
given up to guards appointed for each district 
of the town and neighbourhood. 





General Humbert, writing to Charost, and 
ordering him either to bury the powder which 
had been left behind, or to throw it into the 
sea, ninety barrels were hidden under a hotbed 
in the garden, and the rest placed in a vault in 
a haggard under the corn-stand. On three 
occasions fires broke out near the powder, and 
it was only by the great precautions of the excel- 
lent bishop that it was eventually saved. 

The rebel officers were generally great 
scoundrels, and kept the Protestants of Killala in 
perpetual alarm by their insolence and threats. 
The worst of them was a drunken fellow named 
Bellew, brother of the titular Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Killala. He had fought well amon 
the Russians, and had been desperately wounted 
at the siege of Ismail. He was quartered at 
the house of a merchant, from whom he extorted 
money and clothes, and was in the habit of 
tearing down slips of the wall-paper to light 
his pipe, and was tyrannical and unbearable. 
Another of these swaggerers was named O’ Don- 
nel, a young farmer and custom-house officer, 
who vexed the bishop by his vulgar forwardness ; 
but who always did his best to keep the peace 
and to restrain the insurgents. This man was 
afterwards shot by the English when they re- 
took Killala, and Bellew was hanged. 

In the mean time, the French had already 
lost all hope, and were disgusted with their 
allies, whom they beat and neglected, every- 
where taking to themselves the best food and 
the best quarters. Only three drunken and 
degraded priests had yet joined the French, who 


had lost favour with the people by. openly de- 
riding both their piety and their superstition. 


None of the gentry had joined them, except 
two or three lost men, sottish and reprobate. 
The French also especially offended the peasants 
by resolutely preventing as much as possible the 
robbery or murder of Protestants. 

The game was now nearly played out. Hum- 
bert turned from Sligo. iesching by Drum- 
mahair towards Leitrim, the French general, 
nearly at his last move, left behind three guns, 
and threw five more into the river. He was 
now making for Longford, where the people 
had risen, but the staunchest of bull-dogs were 
close upon his heels. The French rear guard 
was incessantly pressed by General Lake’s 
cavalry, behind whom were mounted the light 
infantry. Humbert, at bay, halted from time to 
time, and grappled with his leading assailants. 
Half a mile from Ballynamuck, Sarazin, the 
second in command, at last surrendered with all 
the rear guard. 

The Earl of Roden and Colonel Crawford, 
then sounding a trumpet, rode up to the French 
advance guard, and desired them to surrender, to 
save any more effusion of blood. Humbert re- 
quiring half an hour to think over it, and still re- 
treating, Lord Roden ordered the advance; 
the first and second French brigade then sur- 
rendered to about three hundred of our cavalry. 
Humbert rallied his grenadiers and chas- 
seurs, and made prisoners Lord Roden and 
twenty of his dragoons, who were taking some . 
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s. They were prisoners exactly fifteen 
Sieeien: “= { during Pil that time the French 
officers kept cursing the United Irishmen for 
having deceived and disappointed them. The 
fencibles advancing in angry search for their 
colonel, the seven hundred and forty-eight 
French and ninety-six officers surrendered, or 
they would have teen instantly cut to pieces. 
The French, sinee their landing at Killala, had 
lost two hundred and eighty-eight men. 

The revenge taken on the wretched Irish 
rebels was savagely cruel. About five hundred 
were cut down, shot, or hanged during the 

ursuit round Ballynamuck. They were found 
by dozens in the fields, drunk or worn-out with 
fatigue. Wherever they were met, the sabre 
fell upon them. At Carrick-on-Shannon seven- 
teen rebels were hanged at one time at the door 
of the court-house, the prisoners being compelled 
to draw lots from the adjutant’s hat—one hun- 
dred lots, with death written on seventeen of 
them. 

On the 25th, the sound of cannon and the 
flame of blazing cabins announced the advance 
of the alists upon Killala. The town 
became rapidly filled with frightened fugitives 
from Ballina. The rebels made a stand behind 
some stone walls on the high ground outside 
the town. Their fire was ineffective, and they 
were at once routed and pursued by the Rox- 
burgh cavalry. Four hundred of them were 
cut down in the streets or mown down by the 
cannon on the sea-shore. One Protestant gen- 
tleman was shot in his own hall by a bullet in- 
tended for a rebel he was trying to exclude, 
and Colonel Charost narrowly escaped death 
from the gun of a maddened Highlander who 
wanted to give no quarter. 

So ended an irrational and useless insurrec- 
tion, with the usual horrible results of more 
bloodshed and less liberty. General Trench 


instantly pushed detachments into the wild, 


districts of Laggan and Erris, where the 
rebels’ cabins were burnt by dozens. For 
years after, however, the mountain borders of 
Sligo and Galway were infested by deserters 
and outlaws, who lived by cattle-stealing, and 
who houghed the cattle and burnt the corn-stacks 
of their enemies. Two of the most notorious 
of these robbers, Gibbons and M‘Greal (Red 
James), were at last seized; the former was 
hanged and the latter pardoned. 

On the 27th of October, in this same year1798, 
two French frigates again entered Killala Bay 
with two thousand men : intending to commence 
operations by burning the town and carrying 
the bishop off to France—as they said, for be- 
trayingthem. Some English cruisers, however, 
appearing, the frigates stood out to sea, and 
came nomore. They were already too late, for 
the Brest squadron had been struck to pieces 
after a long and gallant fight, on the 11th of 
October, off Tory Island, by Sir John Borlase 
Warren, and there were captured one seventy- 
four, three vessels of thirty-six guns, and two of 
forty; three others escaped. Wolf Tone, cap- 
tured in one of the French vessels, was tried and 





condemned to death, but he killed himself in 
prison. 


NOTE.—Wacer or Batrie.—At page 498 of 
the volume just issued, the author of Old Stories 
Re-told attributes to the Rev. Mr. Beprorp an 
injudicious visit. to the prisoner Thornton. It 
has been since ascertained that the anecdote must 
have applied to some one else, for Mr. Bedford had 
not taken orders at the time that Abraham Thornton 
was charged with the murder of Mary Ashford. 
This correction is made in justice to the memory of 
a much-respected clergyman. 





FERN COLLECTING. 

I rorcet how I came to take to ferns. I 
think it was through a conversation with a lady 
who talked of giving them to her cottager- 
friends to cultivate in their window-gardens. 

“In their windows fully exposed to the 
light!” I seeptically exclaimed. 

“ Yes,” was the quiet, self-possessed reply. 
She knew more about the matter than I did 
then. Moreover, she kindly followed up the 
lesson by sending me sundry bits of fern to try 
my ’prentice hand upon. From that day, ferns 
have grown upon my affections, and on those 
of people whom I have bitten with the mania. 

One of these subjects on which to experiment 
was a frond of a pretty hen-and-chicken fern, 
Asplenium odontites, a stranger from New 
Zealand and Tasmania. To display my know- 
ledge, the part which in ferns answers to the 
leaf in other plants is called a frond (from the 
Latin frons, frondis, a leaf, or a leafy branch, of 
a tree), to distinguish it from the leaf of a 
flowering plant. Fronds do really differ from 
leaves proper, by bearing the reproductive or- 
gans of the plant (called-spores) on their under 
surface, or sometimes on their margin. This 
graceful, drooping, light-green Asplenium is one 
of the viviparous, proliferous, or young-bearing 
species. dn the surface of the fronds there 

row little plants, duly furnished eventually 
Both with green tops and with rootlets, which, 
as soon as they are big enough to be conveni- 
ently handled, may be detached from the mother 
frond and planted out in pots,. separately or in 
company, and kept shaded, moist, and warm, 
perhaps under a bell-glass, until established. 

These buds, or bulbil plants, first appear in 
the shape of tiny dots on the parent frond, like 
fly-spots, or as if some insect had laid its coes 
there. From this dot there protrudes a little 
green tail, which is, in fact, the infant frond. 
The development then continues gradually until 
you have a perfect plantling—being old enough 
to wean. This mode of reproduction is a very 
curious substitute for the usual course of in- 
crease by spores or seeds. I was very proud of 
my chicken ferns on discovering that they could 
go alone. I distributed them liberally, and 
several of them are already mothers. 

The second was a bit of Hare’s-foot. fern, 
Davallia canariensis, whose creeping, fur-clad 
stems protrude over the edge of the pot, exactly 
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as if a hare was thrusting out its paw there. 
This is an interesting plant, being one of the 
earliest foreign ferns introduced (from Madeira, 
in 1699) to this country. It represents, on a 
small scale, a style of growth of which the Tar- 
tarian Lamb, Cibotium Barometz, is a celebrated 
example. “Among the King of Denmark’s 
Rarities is to be seen the skin of the Lamb- 
plant, which one cannot distinguish from the 
skin of an ordinary lamb. It grows in Muscovy, 
and changes its place in growing, and whereso- 
ever it turns the grass withers. The wolf is the 
only beast that will feed upon it, and it is used 
as a bait to catch him. The people use this 
skin for lining of their vests, and they call it 
Boranez, that is, a Lamb.” * These stories told 
about it to early travellers led them to describe 
it as animal with flesh and blood, but fixed to 
one position from which it never moves. In 
some species of Cibotium, the quantity of silky 
hairs is so great that in the Sandwich Islands it 
is collected, and ship-loads of it sent to Cali- 
fornia and Australia for stuffing cushions, beds, 
and the like. The Barometz, Mr. Smith tells 
us, is of easy cultivation. If placed on-soil 
slightly raised, a few years’ growth will produce 
very good specimens of the “ Lamb.” 

The Hare’s-foot is one of those plants which 
will take their ease at certain periods. Mine 
was planted at a time when it knew it had a 
right to a holiday ; and, do all I could, it would 
not stir. So I put it on one side and forgot it. 
By-and-by, wanting a flower-pot for something, 
I took this, and was going to empty it, but was 

revented by finding my Hare’s-foot starting. 

t was promoted forthwith to the window-sill, 
and will, one of these days, make a respectable 
figure; but the rate of its progress, for the 
present, suits the paw of the tortoise rather 
than the foot of the hare. Somebody lately in- 
quired of the Gardeners’ Chronicle how to make 
a stubborn bit of hare’s-foot grow. It retained 
all its vitality, but would show no signs of life. 
My private recommendation to him is, “ Be in 
no hurry: have patience; wait.” 

My third trial-scrap was, I think, a morsel 
of Asplenium adiantoides, or Colensoi, a free- 
habited individual from New Zealand, one of 
the ferns whose rootstocks produce side-shoots, 
which may be readily separated with a knife 
and so employed for propagation. “My bit, 
pining after its beloved parent, did not do much 
good at first ; but when once it got firm posses- 
sion of the pot, by petting, it grew and grew 
until its spreading, wedge-shaped, much-divided 
fronds have become the admiration of all be- 
holders. And it has already given me a side- 
crown or two wherewith to make other fern- 
growers happy. 

Years ago [ was presented, as a rarity, with 
a plant of Adiantum Capillus-Veneris, the True 

aidenhair Fern, from Cornwall, out of some 
sea-side cavern. It was, I was told, difficult and 
delicate, averse to light and air—the only accu- 
rate part of which information is that, although 
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a native plant, it cannot stand frost. Treated 
like a succulent (and sometimes forgotten) in a 
warm and dry secluded corner, it gradually 
pined away and disappeared. I had not yet 
read in Moore’s Handbook, nor observed for 
myself, that “ Ferns are natural hygrometers, 
their occurrence in a state of luxuriance being 
a certain indication that the locality is moist, 
either atmospherically or terrestrially, or both. 
The degree of luxuriance attained by them at 
any spot is a tolerable index of the degree of 
moisture of that spot, and the presence of these 
plants in any abundance is generally to be taken 
as evidence of abundant moisture.” 

Not long since, travelling along the famous 
Corniche, or Cornice, whick is the road from 
Genoa to Nice, I saw, on a wall-top, the charm- 
ing Ceterach officinarum, or Common Scaly 
Spleenwort (not so very common), and, on a 
sunny rock, the Maidenhair of brightest green, 
looking like a dryad’s sable tresses frizzled into 
verdigris curls. . The diligence would not stop 
to allow me to botanise, so the next day’s 
journey was performed on foot. Both those 
gems rewarded me by their capture —the 
Maidenhair with the secret of growing it. 
There it was, luxuriating on the face of a rock, 
exposed to the blaze of Mediterranean sunshine, 
but with its roots continually bathed by the 
trickling of a thread of water. 

A few plants of this, torn up by the hair of 
their head and a brought home in a 
napkin kept moist, looked wretched enough, 
not to say done for, on arriving at their 
journey’s end. Nevertheless, planted in a pot 
with a saucer to it always containing water and 
set in the sun, they sent up, first, some tiny 
fronds, then stronger ones, until they became, 
and have continued ever since, as vigorous as 
in their native habitat. They now exemplify 
the accuracy of Moore’s remark, that this most 
delicate and graceful fern, which has the addi- 
tional merit of being evergreen, is dispersed, 
though “ somewhat varying in form,” over the 
middle and south of Europe. They also con- 
firm his observation, “ Notwithstanding that, 
for many ferns, shade is an indispensable requi- 
site, yet it must be held to be far less important 

enerally than-either moisture or shelter. Some 
erns—both of those which grow naturally on 
dry rocks and of those which occur in situations 
where their roots are constantly moistened— 
even prefer exposure to the sun.” And even 
shadow-born and dusk-dwelling ferns, like cer- 
tain other higher organisms, manifest a craving 
for what is not good for them. They thrive 
best in the shade; it suits their constitution ; 
and yet they stretch out their fronds to catch 
what gleam of sunshine they may. 

Uneducated and unbotanical persons are 
readily led to take an interest in ferns. When 
once they come to know them, they wonder 
greatly that they had not before remarked their 
variety and beauty. “I have seen them on my 
way going backwards and forwards, but I took 
them for weeds and thought they were all alike.” 
To which you reply that, though there is a 
strong family likeness, every like is not the 
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same; that all foreign plants recently intro- 
duced, and not changed by culture, must have 
been weeds somewhere and at some time or 
other; and that a plant requiring good garden- 
ing in one country may elsewhere become a 
weed—witness the very different behaviour of 
the cardoon in England and in South America. 

The names of ferns are a stumbling-block to 
many; but, as Mr. Smith remarks, the com- 
plaint is more imaginary than real. Cultivators 
and plant-amateurs not versed in scientific lite- 
rature have only to recollect that time and use 
have made them familiar with such names as Rho- 
dodendron, Hydrangea, Mesembryanthemum, 
Elscholtzia, and many others now pronounced 
as fluently as if they were original words of our 
mother-tongue. or those who fancy the 
would be more easily reconciled to long-sound- 
ing names if they knew their meaning, he has 
considerately drawn up a table showing the 
derivation of the names of the genera of ferns. 

Many of our native ferns have English names. 
The Lady-fern, the Hart’s-tongue, and the 
Adder’s-tongue speak for themselves. We, how- 
ever—self and accompanying un-book-learned 
fern-chasers—cut the Gordian knot by giving, 
like Adam, names on our own responsibility, 
retaining, however, the Ceterach, which is just 
as easy as Almanack. 

We are exploring a wood, singly, through 
thicket and bramble, and keep up a communi- 
cation by interchanging “ Hi!”s and “ Ho!”s. 

ce gil 

* Do come this way, I have found a fern I 
never saw before.” 

“ Surely not. You must have seen it. There 
is nothing ere new to us. Which way? Where 
are you?” 

“ Straight on before you; on the other side of 
the great oak. Make haste; there’s a horrible 
corpse-like smell, as if somebody had been mur- 
dered here. We must search together for body.” 

* Here I am, then. You have Seen the fern, 
but never such beauties. It’s the Fragile Fern 
{‘ fragile’ being Latin, French, and English, 
we so christen the Cystopteris fragilis); and 
your murdered body is that group of ugly 
right-up mushrooms, some of which are melting 
into rottenness.” 

“So it is. What a pestilence!” 

* Now that the Fragiles are safe in the basket, 
let us try and find up a few old Emilies” 
(Lastrea emula). 

‘There may be young ones left, perhaps, but 
we have already alad off every old Emily. 
They’re handsome, certainly, those very old 
Emilies; but they make a deal of dirt in a 
room [by scattermg their spores], and you’ll 
turn yours out of doors before very long.” 

This same, “one of the most beautiful of all 
the British species, being of moderate size, 
gracefully pendulous in habit, and perfectly 
evergreen,” * is (as the Hay-scented Buckler 
Fern) an instance that by any other name an 
Emily and a fern may smell as sweet. 





* Moore, 


The longevity of many ferns is another attach- 
ing circumstance. They are not ephemeral 
friends who, when they have had their day out 
of you, leave you to reflect on the brevity of 
vegetable companionships. They are not—with 
the scanty exception of three only out of the 
whole multitudinous order—transient animals 
which flaunt through a summer and then fade 
away, to revive no more. Their span of life 
has often a duration co-equal with or exceedin 
our own. We can, therefore, address our age 
pets in the affectionate words of the Scottish 
song, “John Anderson my Jo, Fern, we’ve 
clomb the hill together; and we'll sleep to- 
gether at the foot, Fern Jo—unless you survive 
me, planted out on my grave.” 

In 1820, Mr. Smith* found plants of Asple- 
nium marinum having fronds from two to four 
inches in length, growing in a cave facing the 
German Ocean, on the east coast of Scotland. 
Two of these plants have been growing at Kew 
Jrom that time. Forty-seven years is a nice 
little period during which to have kept a pot- 
plant alive, leaving it, moreover, finer at the end 
than at the beginning of the term. Of late 
years, one of them was kept in the temperate, 
the other in the tropical house. They have be- 
come fine cespitose or turfy plants, with fronds 
varying from a foot to a foot and a half in 
length. The greatest length of frond has been 
attained by the plant indulged with a lodging in 
the tropical house. It has even assumed the 
character of a species native of the West Indies 
and tropical America, and quite unlike the 
original plant; thus showing that—like many 
other ferns, as Polystichum aculeatum, the 
Lastreas dilatata, and Male Fern, the Common 
Hart’s-tongue, and the Common Brake—although 
quite at home in the sunless cave, it can well 
appreciate a warmer and better-supplied abode. 

‘or ferns show themselves grateful for kind- 
ness, when you do not carry it so far as to kill 
them with it by over-syringing and sprinkling 
of the leaves, by incessant re-pottings, or fidgety 
changes of soil. As a rule, when a fern is once 
well established and at home in its pot, let it 
rest in quiet as long as it looks happy and com- 
fortable. It is not a creature fond of change, 
any more than an oyster or a limpet is. Like 
them, its food is brought to it by currents of 
moisture in air and earth. Look at the species 
which may be called domestic, fixing themselves 
on church-walls, tombstones, and buildings of a 
certain age ; such as the Hart’s-tongue, the Wall 
Rue, the Common Polypody, and the Ceterach. 
They thrive, without shifting, year after year, 
lustre after lustre, and decade after decade ; 
as do the rock-loving kinds, the Aspleniums in 
general. Whenever one of these has taken 
kindly to a pot, however cramped, cracked, or 
battered, and filled with never-mind-what sort 
of rubbish, itis best to let well alone, and leave 
the wilful thing to please itself. You want it 
to grow in a preity china vase, and in nice 
black leaf-mould ; and it won’t. Very provok- 
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ing, no doubt. It reminds you of your donkey, 
which turns aside its head from a bunch of 
fresh sweet grass to munch dirty straw and dusty 
dead leaves. It is their nature to. 

Another instance of long life under simple 
treatment is the original plant of Neottopteris 
Australasica at Kew, imported in 1825, and now 
a magnificent specimen, although but rarely 
shifted during those forty years and more. 
This, however, is far surpassed in size and 
beauty by the Neottopteris muszfolia, or 
Banana-leaved Bird’s-nest Fern, a species de- 
scribed in the following words : “ I saw two fine 
specimens of the Bird’s-nest Fern, each of which 
had between forty and fifty perfect green leaves ; 
the average length of the leaves was six feet, 
and from one foot to fourteen inches across in 
the broadest part. They were growing on each 
side of a doorway ; when I was walking up to 
them, I thought they were American aloes.” 

But the age of these, as well as of Mr. 
Smith’s Marine Aspleniums, must be trifling 
compared with that of many tree ferns growing 
wild with trunks from twenty to thirty feet 
high and more—or even with that of specimens 
of our native species which have a tendency in 
their old days to run up to stalk. The Osmunda, 
for instance, the royal or flowering fern, grows 
in tufts, which, in favourable situations, and 
with age, become erect and trunk-like, often 
attaining an elevation of two feet or more—and 
requiring time to do it in. 

‘he development of the Tree Fern from the 
searcely visible spore to the lofty-plumed 
columnar shaft is long, long, long. That spore 
might be the grain of mustard-seed of Scripture. 
Consequently, like the Scholasticus who bought 
a crow to see whether it would live a couple of 
centuries, I have procured an infant Australian 
tree fern, to ascertain how long it will take to 
grow as tall as my house is high. 

And not only are ferns Yong lived as in- 
dividuals, they are geologically ancient of days. 
We hear of old people, who knew other old 
people, who had talked with or knew somebody 
who had talked with Dr. Johnson, or Richard 
IIL., or possibly King Stephen and William 
Rufus. It is a question whether some of our 
human forefathers have not seen mammoths 
and gigantic Irish elks in the flesh. There is 
no question, but a certainty, that ferns were 
** Hail fellow, well met!” with strange and re- 
markable vegetable forms whose representatives 
have long ceased to exist. 

The eoal which cooks our Sunday dinners 
mainly consists of the ferns which increased and 
multiplied long before such a thing as Sunday 
existed. They were contemporaneous with the 
Sigillarias, the Lepidodendrons, the Stigmarias, 
and the Calamites—all now swept away to the 
limbo of the past. Their vigorous growth was 
unbrowsed on by ruminant, ungnawed by 
rodent animals. No collectors ravaged them 
for the London markets, “leading to the ex- 
tinction of rare native species, aid rendering 
even the more common scarce in localities 
within easy reach.” They are the connecting 
ink between the present era and the hot old 





times of scalding rain and of earthquakes 
shaking the land as housemaids shake carpets. 
They knew the days when there was no such 
thing as climate, the earth being everywhere 
warm alike. Our planet was still so hot in 
itself that its innate temperature rendered 
superfluous and inappreciable the heat which 
reached it from the sun. 

Tell me, proud arborescent Fern, are the in- 
tense heat and incessant rains of tropical Africa 
only a mild souvenir of the atmospheric state of 
the Carboniferous Period? If so, you will allow 
that it is better, if not for you, for me at least, 
to have come into the wal now than then. 





THE STORY OF ROSSCREAGH HOUSE. 

Many years ago, when I was a young man, 
I had occasion to travel on business of import- 
ance in the north of Ireland. Arrived at 
Newry in the evening, I received the pleasant 
intelligence that no “kyar” could be had to 
take me on that night to the place of my desti- 
nation, a village some eight or ten miles—lIrish 
miles—beyond Rosstrevor, the next attempt at 
a town. 

“Sure couldn’t yer honour stop where I 
was for the night? The beds was iligint, and 
divil a bit 0’ good was to be done out the night. 
It was goin’ to rain and blow, snow, maybe, 
and the road undher the mountain, along by 
the say, was a wild place intirely, haardly a 
house anywhere along it, an’,” in a lowered 
tone, “thim most partly hanted.” 

But my business brooked no delay, and I 
persisted in my inquiries, till I found that if I 
chose to leave my valise to be sent after me in 
the morning I could hire a “ horse-baste.” 

“‘Jist give the, baste his head,” were the 

arting words of the owner; “don’t bother 
iim any way, at all, at all; but spake till him 
whiles, he’ll understand your honour like a 
Christian, an’ divil a bit 0’ need ye’ll have for 
whip or spur.” 

And so it proved, and I began to hope that, 
if the rain kept off, the journey might not turn 
out so miserable as I had expected. : 

But not long was I allowed to cherish that 
fond illusion. We had got far beyond the last 
houses that straggled in the environs of the 
village, and were fairly “ undher the mountain 
and along by the say,” which, for the most part 
invisible, made its close vicinity known by the 
crashing roar of its troubled waters, and occa- 
sionally even by a far-sent jet of spray, keen 
and salt, on my face. Even in summer daylight, 
I remembered, there was along here as dreary 
a bit of road as need be seen. On the left 
towered steep the dark mountain, on the right 
the barren shore was swept by the tide; the 
road, never of the best, was now terribly cut up 
by long-continued rains, and ere we had strug- 
gled long through the difficulties that beset our 
progress, I began to feel that the willing little 
1orse was becoming distressed by his efforts to 
keep his footing among the unseen holes and 


' ruts that he encountered at every step. 
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At last we came suddenly on a q ire, into 
which I felt the animal’s fore-feet sink with a 
drop ; terrified, he on rey forward, floundered, 
splashing me from head to foot, and, stumbling 
agaipst a stone on the other side, down he came 
with a heavy, helpless thud, that told only too 
well how little chance there was of his making 
much more progress that night. 

Poor little horse! as, getting on my feet, I 
tried to help him to rise, speaking to him caress- 
ingly and patting his neck, he murmured a low 
whinny, and answered by making a violent effort 
to lift himself—an ineffectual one, so far as its 
immediate object was concerned—but successful 
in relieving him of all encumbrance, for snap 
went the girths, and into the mud rolled the 
saddle. With another throe he got on his feet, 
shook himself, and stood drooping and trem- 
bling with fear and fatigue, utterly unfit for 
another mile of travel. 

The only thing to be done was to give up all 
thought of proceeding further, and to try to 
find some sort of shelter for the night. I tried 
to recal my recollections of the leaslity, to strive 
to remember any house or cottage I had seen in 
the neighbourhood ; for I had a good idea of 
my whereabouts. At last it occurred to me 
that, nestling into a sort of nook in the moun- 
tain-side, I had seen a house, situated among 
what might, at one time, have been grounds of 
its own, though, in proportion as the house had 
fallen out of repair, the trees and shrubs, the 
rank grass and brambles, had grown into un- 
trained luxuriance ; for the bay here is sheltered, 
and the mountains protect the shore, so that the 
vegetation, where the soil permits, is richer 
than is generally found so close to the sea. I 
knew, by certain landmarks, that it must be 
some little way further on ; so, passing the rein 
over my arm, after laying the girthless saddle 
upon the little horse’s back, I, encouraging 
him, with hand and voice, proceeded slowly 
to pick my way with extremest difficulty 
among the obstacles of the road. At last, 
my search was rewarded. Up on the hill-side, 
_ about where I was pretty sure the house 
ay, twinkled a light. Now, the question was 
te find the road or pathway that led to it; for 
in the darkness it might easily be missed. I 
came upon it at last—a gateless gap in a low 
stone wall—and turning up the track, which 
was little better, just there, than a water- 
course, with a particularly rugged bottom, over 
which the poor weary “horse-baste” and I 
floundered and struggled at every step, we 
slowly neared the beacon, and, after a weary 
climb, found ourselves on what had once been 
a gravel sweep in front of the house. I was 
greeted by the furious barking of a colley-dog 
within, which increased in violence as I knocked 
vigorously at the door. 

The light, which had been up till this in a 
lower room, as I could perceive through a hole 
in the shutter, was now carried up-stairs, and 
after two or three repetitions of my summons, a 
window over the door was ‘opened, and the 
tremulous voice of an old man demanded my 
business, ‘This was soon told, and down he 





came, opened the door with trembling hands, 
and admitted me into a good-sized hall, but 
dark and damp and ruinous. 

From the door of the room where I had first 
seen the light burning issued an old: woman. 

“Marget,” her husband said, “show the 
gintleman in to the fire, shure he’s seepin’ with 
the wet, and I’ll take the horse round to the 
stable; and put on a dhrop o’ wather, and 
make him a tumbler o’ screechin’ hot punch 
that’ll take the cowld out of his bones.” 

“Thrue for ye; come in, yer honour,” re- 
plied the old woman, dropping a curtsey. 
“Och, but it’s a crule (cruel) night for a 
Christian to be out.” 

The sight of the fire was sufficient at first to 
occupy all my attention, and the old dame 
bustled about, setting on a kettle to boil, 
taking from the cupboard a bottle of whisky, 
brown sugar, and a tumbler, and talking cheerily 
the while. By this time her husband had re- 
turned. 

“ T’ll warrant the horse ’Il be as glad of his 
supper and his bed as yer honour; throth an’ 
he’s bate intirely. But what'll we do for 
clothes for ye, sur? ‘The sorra a dhry stitch 
ison ye. Marget,” and he drew the old wo- 
man aside, and whispered to her. 4 

She nodded and disappeared. 

“There’s a whole wardrobe o’ the best o” 
clothes up-stairs, yer honour, that belonged to 
wan that’s dead and gone: maybe ye wouldn’t 
mind puttin’ them on while yer own’s dhryin’?” 

The proposal was much too good a one to 
be rejected, and in a few minutes “ Marget” ze- 
appeared with an armful of what, at a glance, I 
perceived to be, indeed, “the best 0’ clothes,” 
though of a bygone fashion. 

“ They’re not damp,” the old woman said. 
“ Niver a fortnight passes, niver a week in wet 
weather, but I air them. It’s thirty-two years 
agen Lammas I’ve had the care o’ them, and 
damp, nor dust, nor moth, hasn’t come near 
them. Look here, sur, the finest o’ broad- 
cloth, lined with silk, an’ a velvet collar, an’ 
iligint pantaloons, an’ a satin waistcoat; and 
see the silk stockings and the pumps! Ah! 
the quality doesn’t dhress now as they did 
when those was made, But get off your wet 
things, and throw them outside the door, and 
make yourself comfortable at wanst. Shure 
Jimmy ’Il stay and valet ye, if ye like; many’s 
the time he acted body-sarvent to the quality.” 

Declining the offer of Jimmy’s services, how- 
ever, the good old pair withdrew, and in a brief 
space I found myself metamorphosed into a 
gentleman of the begimning of the present 
century in full dress—tight pantaloons, coat- 
collar up to my ears, short waist, full-topped 
sleeves, low-quartered dancing-shoes with flou- 
rishing bows; and so ashamed of myself did 
I feel, that it was some time before I could 
make up my mind to summon the poor old 
people out of the cold. 

But I need not have felt uneasy. Genuine 
was their admiration of the change in my ap- 
pearance. 

“Och, but isn’t it a pity that ye wouldn’t be 
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always dhressed like that, sur! What’s the 
good of a gintleman havin’ an iligint pair o’ legs 
entirely, an’ them in throusers that has no more 
shape in them than omberella-cases? But the 
wather’s boiled now, and I’ll make ye a dhrop 
0’ whisky-punch.” 

I gladly accepted the whisky-punch and a 
piece of oat-cake, which were daintily spread 
for me on a beautiful damask napkin, and with 
fine glass and china, and a silver spoon, bear- 
ing for crest a chained leopard couchant, and 
the motto, “Je le tiens.” 

“Ye’r looking at the crest, sur,” said the 
old woman, who was the chief speaker, antici- 
pating one of the questions I was desirous, yet 
shy, of asking. “ It’s a right good ould family 
as any in the kingdom, though sorely failed, 
that owned it. Did ye ever, if ye wer’ in these 
parts before, hear tell of the O’Mores ?” 

“Many a time I have heard the name. This 
was their house, then ?” 

“ Wan o’ their houses, for they had three, and 
this was the smallest. They had a fine estate 
in the county Watherford, and a grand mansion 
in Dublin, an’ horses, an’ carriages, an’ sarvents. 
Och, but it’s the pity to see them fine ould 
families goin’ to rack an’ ruin, and the mush- 
rooms (parvenus) springin’ up in their place.” 

The last of the flourishing O’Mores had 
been the great-grandfather of the present 
proprietor, | was told. He had left all 
the family possessions intact to his son Fear- 
gus, whose wildly extravagant habits had en- 
cumbered them to some degree with post- 
obits before his father’s death, and continuing 
the same course after coming into possession, 
he, during his short and evil career, had con- 
trived to dissipate his fortune to such an extent, 
that his son Michael continued all his life an 
embarrassed man, even after the sale of both 
the Dublin house and the Waterford estate. 
This was “ the owld masther,” in whose service 
Jimmy and Marget had lived as boy and girl, 
children of his tenants, and in whose praises 
both were loud and earnest. 

But Michael’s son, Cornelius—the young 
masther—as I could gather rather from their 
tone than from their words, bore little resem- 
blance to his father. Of a gloomy, obstinate, 
‘ and despotic nature, he made his will absolute 
to all around him, governing by fear, ‘and carry- 
ing out by tlie force of inflexible determination 
whatever project he might conceive. 

He lived chiefly in Dublin, at whose univer- 
sity he had cohgited his education, and only 
came to Rosscreagh occasionally, with a few 
friends, for a month’s shooting, fishing, or 
boating. 

“At last,” pursued Marget, “news come 
that the young masther was bringin’ us home a 
wife, an’ ordhers that the place was to be done 
up, inside and out, from top to bottom. An’ 
workmen come from Belfast, an’ gardeners, an’ 
och! but we were up an’ at work late an’ airly 
to get all ready in time. At last, down they 
come, the masther an’ the misthress, as hand- 
some a couple as ye’d see in a month o’ Sundays, 





an’ a body sarvent, an’ a lady’s-maid, an’ three 
or four others beside. 

“ The misthress wasn’t above eighteen to look 
at, dark an’ bright-eyed, an’ quick-spoken, an’ 
seemingly with a way an’ a will of her own. 
*T wasn’t long she kep’ it, poor young thing! 

“ She wasn’t of no family at all to spake of— 
her father was a banker in Dublin—but she had 
money, an’ she was purty enough for any man 
to be took with her, if she’d been a milkmaid. 
She sang beautiful too, an’ played the harp, that 
it was betther than goin’ to the play to hear an’ 
to see her, with her lovely hands an’ arrums on 
the sthrings. An’ ride—she’d ride any horse in 
the counthry-side. 

** But she niver liked the place; that was the 
only thing in her that went agen us; for she 
was affable enough to everybody, in a sort of 
short, spoiled-child way. An’ she an’ the - 
masther didn’t always get on just as owld 
sarvents, like Jimmy an’ me—we weren’t owld 
then, but we were owld in the sarvice—liked to 
see. She had a sort o’ sharp, wilful manner 
with him, when he wanted or didn’t want her 
to do something she was set agen or set upon, 
and he was with her as he was with everybody 
that opposed him, cold an’ hard an’ fixed-like ; 
an’ that brought storms, but she always went to 
the wall, an’ had to give in to him. 

“She was just like a child in a passion when 
she was put out; she didn’t care what she said, 
or who heard her, an’ she’d ery, before the sar- 
vents or any one, right out and sob, an’ shake her 
showldhers, an’ that used to make the masther 
madder than anything. He’d get white and set 
his teeth and thremble with the rage, an’ look 
at her as if he’d like to sthrike her, poor, pas- 
sionate, foolish gairl that she was! Then when 
she came to, she’d be ready enough—at first 
especially, to make it up again; but the masther 
wouldn’t, and many’s the time he’d be two an’ 
three days, hardly spakin’ to her, good or bad. 

“‘She’d say to me—she was always ’specially 
free with me, the poor thing—‘ He’s in the 
sulks again, Margaret; I don’t know how to 
~— him, and I’m gettin’ not to care. I wish 

was far away, far away from this place! I’m 
sick of the say and the mountain, and never any 
wan to speak to, and Aim as sulky as a bear!’ 
What could I say till her? If I thried to bid 
her take patience, or to comfort her, she’d only 
make answer, she couldn’¢ take patience, she 
never had, and as to preachin’ to her, it only 
bothered her worse. 

‘© Well, at last there come down from Dublin 
a houseful o’ company, and the thought o’ the 
change, an’ the preparation, seemed to set her 
up again, an’ she was full of a sort of childish 
excitement. 

“There was a young couple, the lady havin’ 
been a friend of hers before she married, a Mrs. 
Kavanagh, and her sister, and two young gen- 
tlemen, comerades of the masther, that had 
been down here in the bachelor days, an’ a 
cousin o’ the misthress’s, a Mr. Barry O’Brian. 
Well, everything went smoothly, to all appear- 
ance; the masther wasn’t the man to let the 
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company see him an’ his wife wasn’t on the best 
o’ terrms, an’ she was always occupied with her 
guests; there was parties on the wather, and 
ridin’ and dhrivin’, and dinners to all the quality 
within fifteen miles round, and the plaee was 
fairly turned upside down. Misther O’Brian 
had got a boat, a sizeable sort o’ yacht, with a 
cabin big enough to dine them all, and even a 
sleepin’ cabin or two, an’ they used to go about in 
that, an’ visit the coast, and sometimes, if the 
wind was conthrairy, they’d be out all night. 

“ Well, at last there was to be a break-up of 
the party, an’ before they went was to be given 
a dance, and all the gentlefolks that could be 
got was invited, and the grandest o’ prepara- 
tions made, and the misthress, savin’ yer pre- 
sence, was like a hen on a hot griddle, couldn’t 
be still an instant, but to an’ fro, up an’ down 
for ever, with a wild, faverish sort 0” sthir about 
her, that it made me onaisy to see her. 

“The day before the party, comes down from 
Dublin a box for Mr. O'Brian. He'd giv’ 
especial orders to his man that wheniver it 
come it should be took up sthraight to his room. 
Well, sur, ye know, maybe, what sarvents is ; 
Pat Rooney, that brought it from Newry, he 
come into the kitchen with it just as we were 
finishin’ dinner, an’ in coorse he sat down to 
have a bite an’ a sup, and Lorrigan, that’s Mr. 
O’Brian’s man, he asks him the news, an’ this 
. an’ that ; an’ the box, stood on a side-table, was 
in the kitchen ; and wan looks at it, an’ another 
lifts it, an’ another passes a remark on it, an’ so 
*most every wan in the kitchen had noticed the 
box. An’ at long last Misther Lorrigan, havin’ 
had his chat out, takes the box and goes up to 
his masther’s room with it. 

“In the evenin’ Mr. O’Brian meets Delany, 
the misthress’s maid, on the stairs, an’, says he, 
off-hand like, ‘Oh, Delany, just come to my 
room, will ye? I’ve got alittle parcel to send to 
yer mistress,’ says he. So Delany went, an’ he 
gives her the very box that come in the mornin’. 
‘Take that to yer misthress, with my love,’ 
says he. 

* Delany, off she goes, hot fut, thinking she’d 
be the first of us to see what was in the box, 
when out comes the masther from his study, 
quite quiet and unexpected, as was always his 
way. ‘What’s that?’ says he. Delany towld 
him. ‘I’m goin’ to yer misthress’s room in a 
minute,’ says he, ‘an’ I'll take it myself.’ 
So she had to give it up, not best plased to be 
disappointed, and the masther, he turns back 
into the study, an’ shuts the doore; an’ Delany 
comes down-stairs, for she knew if she towld 
the misthress she’d call her a slow-coach an’ a 
stupid, an’ what not, niver heedin’ any excuses. 

“Well, we heer’d no more of the box till 
next day, when all of a suddent the misthress’s 
bell rang hard and sharp, an’ up runs Delany in 
a hurry. The misthress was standin’ by the 
dhressin’-table with the box open before her, 
and she’d tuk out of it the loveliest wreath of 
— haith (heath) ever ye saw, and was lookin’ 
at it. 

“* Who brought this box here? says she, 


turning round in her sharp way on Delany. 
*I don’t know, ma’am,’ says the gairl. Lady’s- 
maids is always ready with a lie—though, in- 
deed, it was only a white one, for she didn’t 
know, not for sartin, who put the box there, 
though she guessed pretty well. It’s frightened 
she was, expectin’ the misthress would cross- 

uestion her till she got it all out of her. But 
she said niver another word but ‘ Ye may go;’ 
an’ off went Delany, glad to get off so aisy. 

“It was always allowed to me, when the mis- 
thress was dressin’ for a party, to come an’ give 
any help that might be wanted, especially if 
there was ladies stayin’ in the house that had 
no maids, an’ required Delany to do their hair, 
or anything of that kind for them, an’ it was a 
pleasure to me to see her, she looked that lovely 
when she was dhressed. Well, this night, Miss 
Moore, Mrs. Kavanagh’s sistler, was to have 
her hair done by Delany, and when I come into 
the misthress’s room she was thryin’ on the 
wreath on her lovely dark curls—ladies in them 
days mostly always wore their hair curled all 
over their heads—an’ she turned round, an’ her 
eyes was shinin’ an’ her cheeks glowin’, that it 
was jist a sight to see how lovely she was. 

“* Ah, ma’am,’ says I, ‘but your wreath sets 
you well!’ ‘Ay, doesn’t it?’ says she; ‘isn’t 
it a different thing to this wan?’ takin’ up de- 
spisin’ly a white one, an’ lettin’ it dhrop on the 
table again. I said no more, for I remembered 
the masther had given her the white wreath. 

“ Well, I finished dhressin’ her, an settlin’ the 
flowers on her head. Oh, but ye’d think it was 
natural they wer’, jist gathered out of a green- 
house—and down she went. 

“Presently all the company come flockin’, an’ 
the dancin’ commenced : then come supper, an’ 
afther supper, when some o’ the owldher wans 
was gone, they began playin’ games, hide-an’- 
seek, an’ what not. All at wanst L[remimbered 
that when I come down from the misthress’s 
room, the windows, it bein’ a summer evenin’, 
had been left open, an’ I thought that very 
likely Delany an’ the housemaid ‘had been that 
busy helpin’ down-stairs, as, in coorse, we all 
had, that they might niver have been up to shut 
them. So up I goes without a candle, shuts 
them—for, sure enough, it’s open they wer’— 
when just as I was comin’ down, some one 
rushes into the room, whisks by me in the dark 
—och, me heart give a lep!—an’ goes sthraight 
to a closet, where cloaks and dhresses was h 
up. I could hear them, whoever it was—I didn’t 
know ¢hen—take somethin’ out, shut the cup- 
board, an’ start again to the door; there—for 
it was light enough outside—I saw it was the 
misthress; an’ at the very same moment the 
masther meets her, face to face. 

‘She give a sort o’ gasp. ‘ Hush!’ says he, 
takin’ her by the wrist, an’ without another 
word they walks out thegether, an’ I heer’d 
him take her into his dhressin’-room, and shut 
the door, an’ turn the key. The married ladies 
looked, an’ nodded, an’ whispered among them- 
selves, an’ wan or two o’ them gave the masther 





joy, an’ then the carriages was called, an’ the 
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party broke up. An’ next day all the visitors 
staying in the house went away too. 

From that day a change come over the poor 
thing that niver cleared away. She seemed 
cowed-like, all the sperrit taken out of her; she 
hardly ever went out, an’ niver was allowed to 
sthir over the threshold her lone. By degrees 
—I can’t tell how or when or where it first got 
wind—there came a whisper that she wasn’t 
althegither right in the head, that there was 
madness in the family, an’ that she was goin’ 
like the rest. Afore long the masther come to 
take that view of it, an’ watched her and kep’ 
her closer than ever. I don’t know : althered 
she was, but I niver see anything that looked 
like madness about her: she always seemed to 
me like wan stricken with some terrible fear 
an’ sorrow, an’ hopelessness—like wan who 
found their life broke, and give in intirely. 

“ But maybe I was wrong, an’ that that was 
the form the madness took with her. Anyway, 
the masther, who ought to know betther nor we 
did, looked upon it as a hopeless case from the 
first, an’ as time went by, an’ she got worse in- 
stead of betther, he said it wasn’t safe for her 
to be about the house, an’ she was shut up in 
two rooms, her own bedroom an’ the little 
sittin’-room next it. She didn’t seem to heed 
| much. Anyway, she niver complained to any of 
us; in summer she’d sit by the window for 
hours, lookin’ at the say, dhramin’, dhramin’ ; 
an’ in winther she’d hang over the fire, 
sittin’ in a low chair, rocking herself to and fro 
slovly, like wan in pain. Sometimes she’d take 
a fit of writin’, and write away by the hour, but 
she seldom did anything else. 

“Three years she went on like that; fadin’, 
fadin’ slowly, an’ then she died, an’ was buried 
with a funeral more fit for wan of us. 

“ Afther her death, the masther went away, 
and niver came back to Rosscreagh to live. 
Sometimes he’d arrive all of a suddent, stay a 
day or two, or three, to thransact business with 
the agent, but as time went on, it was seldomer 
and seldomer he came. Most of the sarvents— 
Delany among the rest—had been discharged, 
by ones. or twos, from the time when the mis- 

ress began to be talked of as gettin’ out of 
her mind. At last no wan was left but Jimmy 
an’ me, an’ we had the care of the house, an’ 
a lonely place it was an’ is, only now we’ve got 


} used to it. 


“ It’s going on for eight-an’-twenty year now, 
when news came the masther was dead—an’ 
how d’ye think ? killed in a juel (duel) by Mr. 
a * ’Brian, the misthress’s own cousin. 

“Well, then there came a dispute about the 
ownership of the place, an’ it was threw into 
Chancery, whativer that may be, an’ in Chan- 
cery it is to this day, an, ’Il remain till Dooms- 
day, as J b’lieve. And there, sur, ’s the story 
of Rosscreagh House, for the last thirty an’ odd 
years; an’ sure it’s long past twelve, it is, an’ 
won’t ye go to your bed? I just made it up 
in the misthress’s room, as bein’ the best in the 
house. Ye won’t be scarred (scared), will ye ?” 

I assured her there was no danger of my 
being “scarred,” and now, feeling for the first 





time how stiff and fatigued I was, I, uninten- 
tionally waking Jimmy from the profound slum- 
ber into which he had fallen at an early period 
of the narrative, followed Marget up-stairs into 
the room prepared for me. 

Bright enough it looked, with the fire flash- 
ing on walls and furniture ; but a damp, shut-up 
smell told of desertion and decay. When, too, 
candles were lighted, stained patches became 
visible on the faded paper; the carpet had 
been removed, the curtains and the draperies 
of the toilet taken down, and cold and stiff and 
heavy looked the old-fashioned furniture, de- 
nuded of all that had given it grace and 
ornament, 

“Och ho! but the place is sorely changed.” 
Marget exclaimed, as if this brief installation 
of an inhabitant seemed to bring the fact more 
completely before her. “Ye’d not know the 
room for the same as when she used to be in it 
in the airly days. “ An’ here,” opening a door, 
“is her sittin’-room, where she used to sit at 
the last, writin’, writin’ for hours at yon table. 
There’s some o’ the papers, I b’lieve, in the 
dhrawers yet. The masther burnt most 0’ them 
and locked up the rest, intendin’, I suppose, to 
look over them when he had laysure ; but the 
time never come, and there they are.” 

I looked round the once pretty room, marked, 
like the bedroom, with the stamp of a bygone 
prosperity, the absence of the feminine pretti- 
nesses and comforts that of old gave it its chief 
charm leaving it a very corpse. The moral, no 
less than the physical atmosphere of the room, 
made me shiver. 

“ Sure an’ it’s time ye wer’ in yer warrm bed,” 
said Marget, seeing the involuntary motion. 
* Niver sthir in the mornin’ till I come to light 
yer fire an’ bring ye the hot wather. Good 
nit to ye, sur, an’ I hope it’s sleep sound ye 
wi boa 

She was gone, and I hastily divested myself 
of my ridiculous costume, and zot into bed as 
quickly as I could. 6 

But my sleep was painfully uneasy and inter- 
rupted. The strange place, the howling blast 
and the dashing rain that shook the rattling 
windows, the dismal roar of the sea, above all, 
the haunting remembrance of the tale I had 
heard of her whose young life had faded out in 
this very room, who had drawn her last breath 
in this very bed, kept me in a state of feverish 
unrest. Between sleeping and waking, the idea 
of her acquired an actuality, a reality, as of a 
bodily presence; and by degrees‘came upon me 
a desire, growing gradually into an intense 
longing, to know all that was yet unveiled, 
though so strongly suggested in the old servant’s 
narrative. At last the feeling grew so strong on 
me as to rouse me into that state of nervous ex- 
citable unrest that allows of no soothing, that 
will be quieted by no lullaby, that makes him it 
possesses feel that he is compelled to be up and 
doing. I remembered Margaret’s hint about 
the papers. Could it—supposing I were able, 
without effraction, to come upon something to 
throw a gleam of light on this strange, sad 
story—could it be a serious lapse of conscience 
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to look over the writings of this poor girl, dead 
more than thirty years ago, forgotten, probably, 
by all but these two old servants? I hardly 
know ; then my ardent feverish curiosity settled 
the question in the negative, and, piling more 
turf on the dying fire, I proceeded to the next 
room, and began to try the drawers of the 
writing-table. ‘Those that yielded to my*hand 
were empty; all the rest were locked. Sud- 
denly an idea occurred to me. I knew well, by 
experience, the tendency papers packed tight 
into drawers have to slip down behind them. 
Instantly I reopened those I had just closed in 
despair, withdrew them from their grooves, and 
there, sure enough, lay behind them numbers of 

apers, dusty, and crushed, and discoloured, 
bar still, as a glance assured me, —" 
legible. Possessing myself of the treasure, 
carried it into the next room, sat down by the 
fire, and began to sort the papers, in so far as 
they were sortable—not a very promising task, 
as many of them were merely old letters of no 
interest to any one now, and various odd sheets, 
some torn, and nearly all more or less crumpled 
and defaced. 

But my search was not to go unrewarded. 
After some trouble, I found that many of the 
papers constituted part of a diary which the 
perusal of a few lines showed to be unmistak- 
ably that of Mrs. O’ More. ' 

Carefully smoothing, arranging, setting in 
such consecutive order as their fragmentary 
condition permitted, I made out the missing 
links of the story, and here, from subsequent 
transcription, give such extracts from the 
journal as either its mutilated state permitted, 
or my judgment as to the amount of light they 
threw on Margaret’s narrative, considered it 
necessary to produce. Where omissions oc- 
curred from the former cause, I shall mark 
them by breaks, abrupt as they actually existed 
in the history, where from the latter by aste- 
risks. I must begin with a fragment. 

“*—. fowced to yield. I have long known 
I had not my father’s love—my dead mother’s 
I never knew—but I was little prepared for 
such relentless tyranny. He was the only 
person I ever feared, but I have a terrible pre- 
sentiment that I shall one day have cause to 
fear my husband too. The resolute way in 
which he has pursued me, ignoring steadily 
all my discouragement, refusing to pay heed to 
my acknowledgment of love for another, satis- 
fied to take me at my father’s hands, make me 
tremble for the future. Already I feel at times 
that he has over my will a sort of paralysing 
moe I try to withstand the influence, to 

rave him; but my feebler, impulsive nature 
falls like wind before a steady rain. Will B. 
understand how all this miserable marriage has 
come about? Will he—but how can he ?— 
know that I have been forced away from him, 
dragged, without power of resistance, into this 
dark, strong current? How can he know, how 
can he believe, that in absence I was faithful to 
him every hour; that my heart never, for an 
instant, swerved in its allegiance to him; that 
if I could I would have died rather than have 





given him up, and married this man? But I 
could not die. We talk of dying as if it were 
such an easy resource and escape! But, in the 
midst of all, youth and strength made life too 
vigorous in me to be extinguislfed even by such 
suffering. 

“May 10. The spring comes, even to this 
place, and the summer follows; the sea is blue, 
blue, and the sky without a cloud, and even the 
dark mountain takes the sun, and gives forth 
its stunted herbage, and the bleating of the 
sheep on its flank, and the tinkleof their bells 
make music. And though I hate he place, and 
dread its isolation, I feel how young and strong 
I am, and that I must go forth and feel the 
spring. Ah, if I had a child! No, no, God 
forbid! A child of mine, with the worse than 
deadly heritage I have to give it!—a child of 
his, the man I hate and fear! No! better any 
amount of loneliness than that! , 

“Madness! Yes, that is what a child of 
mine may... . 

“© |. . . So I wandered on, on, little know- 
ing or caring where I went, till I came to the 
‘big stone,’ and under its shadow I sat down 
to rest. Beneath me lay the pine-wood, and 
below that spread the fair, sunny fields, and 
lawns, and shrubberies of Rosstrevor House, 
sloping softly to the sea, lying sparkling and 
rippling in the sun. The sight calmed me, and 
seemed to lay a stillness on my troubled, angry 
heart, till I began to forget the scene of the 
morning. And then came a heavy black cloud 
across the sun, and a rushing, whistling wind 
swept round the big stone, and made me shiver, — 
and all the peace and brightness were gone, 
and in me and without me the storm to 
arise. I rose, and turned towards the other 
side of the mountain, and there, as I well knew, 
all was gloom and terror, peaks, and chasms, 
and barrenness, and down close below, the sea, 
no longer smiling but rising in wrath and tor- 
ment. beneath the lashing squall. Then came 
the rain. Oh, such rain! sweeping, blinding, 
driving. I stopped, for it was impossible to 
make head against it, or see a yard before me, 
and I knew that if I attempted to advance, the 
chances were that I should fall into one of the 
many abysses that lay around. And for an 
instant in that thought sprung up a fierce 
temptation so to be rid of it all ! But I was only 
a woman, and a coward, as we all are at heart, the 
bravest of us, I do believe, and a foolish, common- 
place recollection frightened me from it. 

“ Tremembered one of the mountain shepherds 
telling me he had missed a sheep for three days, 
and at the end of that time he bad found it 
fallen over a rock into a crevasse. With the 
help of other shepherds he got it out, but the 
poor thing, though still alive when they brought 
it to the top, died in a few hours from starva- 
tion and the injuries it had received. Now, if I 
could be sure of ending all atonce! But how 
could 1? and to lie, perhaps, for days and 
nights in the cold hard depths of one of those 
chasms, seeing nothing but the sky overhead, 
watching it darkening, and the cold stars 
coming out, and the day breaking, and dying 
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n, while I, bruised, broken, starving, knew 
dere was no change and no help forme! So I 
waited till the rain went by, and drenched and 
streaming, and thinking of the sheep, 1 very 
cautiously picked my way home, taking the ut- 
most care of my precious life and limbs, and half 
laughing at myself the while that I was willingly 
~ <a going back tomy bitter, endless 


pain of heart, choosing it instead of a few hours, 
or even it might be days, of pain of body ! 
* * * 


“ How shall I bear it? He, my husband, 
has asked my one and only and ever-beloved 
lover into this house! And Barry has accepted, 
and is coming with the rest. 

“Does Cornelius know that Barry was the 
man I loved? I never breathed his name to 
Cornelius, and perhaps he only knows him as 
my cousin. That would seem the natural ex- 
planation, but all his ways are so dark and 
tortuous, that it is impossible to guess at the 
motives of his actions. Well, things must take 
their course, and some one must be sacrificed, 
who remains to be seen. Why does Barry 
accept? Why does he put me in this position ? 
How cruel! And yet, knowing nothing of the 
circumstances of my marriage, how cruel he 
must think me—how deserving of all the pain 
and humiliation he can inflict on me! Perhaps, 
too, he may have some guess at the truth, and 
wants to judge for himself how far I am inno- 
cent or guilty. And if he does learn.... 

« , ... all the hopelessness of the situation 
he will not see, and oh, how can I withstand 
him? I feel I am being dragged on, on, and I 
have nothing—God help me—to cling to. 

_ Saieaber 17. The first time I have opened 
my journal since June. Let me go back, and 
think of what has happened to change the 
whole course of my life since I wrote that last 
paragraph. I must do something to keep my 
mind from wandering. Yes, the ball, that was 
what brought it all about. The day before, 
coming into my room from a walk with Mary, I 
found a box on my dressing-table ; opening it, it 
contained a wreath of pink heath, and a letter in 
Barry’s writing. Ah! the leap my heart made, 
as it used to do in the old days, at the sight! 

** He asked me to fly with him; that was the 
tenor of it. If I consented, I was to wear the 
wreath at the ball—if not, the white one my 
husband last gave me; so I was to signify the 
choice between them. If I wore the pink, I 
was to propose games after supper—hide-and- 
seek—and when it was my turn to hide, I was 
to go to my room, take a hat and cloak, and a 
bundle of such things as I immediately required, 
and slip down the back stairs; there he and 
one of his boatmen, on whom he could rely, 
would take me down to the beach, we should 
embark at once, and be out of the bay before 
suspicion was awakened. If I wore the white 
wreath, he would leave Rosscreagh the next day, 
as had been arranged, and would never trouble 





me more. Thus, briefly told, the long, passionate, 
earnest letter spoke. Before next night my 
mind was made up—to wear the pink wreath. 

“ Ah, his face when I entered the room with 
it on! How the evening went by I cannot 
tell; I was in a dream, but I never lost my 
presence of mind, or forgot for a moment how 
and when everything was to be done. 

“ At last—the final step was to be taken—I 
rushed to my room, took from a closet the 
things I wanted, ‘and, at the door, met—my 
husband! In his face, in the grasp he laid on m 
arm—the bruise remained for days—I read all. 

“He led me, unresistingiy and helpless, to 
his dressing-room, shut and locked the door. 
‘Take off that wreath,’ he said. I obeyed. 
‘ Now ’—placing writing materials before me— 
‘write as I shall dictate.’ ‘Never!’ I an- 
swered. ‘Write!’ And he grasped my arm 
again, and crushed me down into a seat before 
the table, and put the pen into my tremblin 
fingers, once more saying, ‘Write!’ And i 
wrote as he bid me. 


“<*T have changed my mind. I cannot go 
with you. Forgive me. Keep the wreath; it 
is the last token that can ever pass between us. 

*** Nora.” 


“Then my husband deliberately put the 
flowers and the note into the box, which he 
had already possessed himself of, and again 
taking my arm, led me, as he would a child, 
back to my room. ‘Go to bed,’ he said; and 
went out, locking the door behind him. 

“T never saw Barry more, and never shall to 
the day I die. 

» + * + 

** November 30. I hope I may diesoon. I no 
longer feel that upspringing of strong young life 
in me that used to assure me, often so unwel- 
comely, that death and I had nothing in com- 
mon. Now it seems as if the principle of life 
were slowly dying down, for all feeling is 
numbed within me. Joy, of course, there is 
no more for me on earth, but pain, fear, and 
anger are nearly as dead. My husband gives 
out that the curse of my race has fallen upon 
me—that Iam mad. I care not; the confine- 
ment he imagines he imposes on me is quite as 
much a matter of choice as of necessity on my 

art. [——” 
r Here ended the part of the manuscript that 
related the actual events of the poor lady’s life ; 
the few remaining pages were merely fragments 
written at intervals during the weary years that 
she had waited for death. 

They certainly bore no traces of insanity, but 
it was easy to comprehend how the broken 
spirit had succumbed, and been made to lend 
itself to the plans of a man so cruel, so deter- 
mined, and so utterly unscrupulous. 
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